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Thie pencil contains the purest and best graphite which equals, if not excels, gooda of the high 
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The lead is efficiently compressed and especially preparéd, and is thoroughly pure, fine and f 
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A Superior Pencil, containing an extra large and an extra soft lead of deep black color, and 
especially adapted for Free Hand Drawing, Draughting, Sketching, ete., in schools and 
equally desirable for General use. 
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thorough and complete. 
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The Milton Bradley 


Summer School 


FOR TEACHERS 


(PACIFIC COAST DIVISION) 


Will be held in 


SAN FRANCISCO, JULY 5th to 3lst 


Devoted to improvement in the teaching of 
Form and Color and Handwork in the Schools, 
and their application in the home. 


Edith M. Bushnell, Graduate of Mark Hopkins Art Institute, 
Principal, assisted by trained Specialists in charge of various 
departments. 


Courses in Drawing, Water Colors, Modeling, Metal and 
Leather Work, Basketry, Textile Weaving, Design and Home 


Decoration. 


A course of lectures on the History of Art and Historic 
Ornament will be given. 


Saturdays will be devoted to sight-seeing and entertainment at 
once pleasant and instructive. These outings will be free to members 
of the school. 


For prospectus giving complete courses offered, terms, etc., 
address : 


Registrar, Milton Bradley Summer School 
575 MARKET STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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BUFFALO DOWN 
DRAFT FORGES 


have been installed in 
the leading manual 
training schools and 
in colleges through- 
out the country. The 
down draft smoke ex- 
haust system keeps 
smoke and gas from 
shops and makes them 
clean and healthy. 


BUFFALO FORGE No. 02D 


For years this forge 
has been almost ex- 
clusively used in man- 
ual training schools, 
where it is frequently arranged in pairs i. e., back to back 
and using a single exhaust pipe. 


BUFFALO FORGE No. 0B 


This forge 7 a  f 
example of the ene 
varied types and egg wan 
splendid workman- . —- er 
ship which our 
special forge de- 
partment executes. 

This forge was built 

by this company 

from designs _fur- 

nished by the 

Kansas City Man- ' 

ual Training School. Buffalo Stationary Forge, No. 0B 

For years this company has constructed forges to meet 
the requirements of special work and conditions. 

Catalog S. E. N. on Request 


Buffalo Forge Co., 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Buffalo Stationary Forge, No. 02D 
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Art Education for All Schools 


Elementary, High and Normal 


The best aid for the teaching of every branch of the subject 


Pictorial Representation Architectural Drawing 


Perspective Drawing esign 
Figure and Animal Drawing Historic Ormament 
Constructive Drawing Art History 


Progressive Lessons in Art Education 
Just Issued 


consists of a series of books, containing the most valuable aids 
to teachers of all grades, and in all sections of the country 


For further information and Catalogue giving list of publications and 
materials for Art and Constructive work in the public schools address 


The Prang Educational Company 


113 University Place, New York 378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


APPLIED ARTS DRAWING BOOKS 


HE most notable series of Drawing 
Books ever published. Edited by Miss 
Wilhelmina Seegmiller of Indianapolis. Two 
books for each grade from 3 to 8 inclusive. 
Exquisite color work, charming pencil draw- 
ing, striking figure work, remarkable animal 
drawing, etc. Practical in plan. Inexpensive. 
Prices, 10 and 15 cents each. 


ATKINSON, MENTZER & GROVER 
Boston, Chicago, Dallas 


APPLIED ARTS DRAWING BOOKS 


ATKINSON, MENTZER & GROVER. Boston, Chicago, Dallas 
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: California School of Arts and Crafts | 


Regular Classes in 
Free-hand and Mechanical Drawing, Perspect- 
ive, Lettering, Designing, Illustrating, 
Modeling, Life and Anatomy 
Special Classes in 


Metal Work and Descriptive Geometry 
DAY, NIGHT AND SATURDAY CLASSES 


Special Class in 
Arts and Crafts Buildi 
1 Architectural Rendering and \ra ing 


2130 CENTER ST. 
TELEPHONE Ne a 
BERKELEY 3309 oa CALIF. | 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
The school specializes in training drawing teachers, designers, and 
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576-584 MISSION STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
WE CAN EQUIP YOUR 


PHYSICAL 
CHEMICAL 
BIOLOGY OR 
METALLURGICAL | 
LABORATORIES WITH JUST | 
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Editorial Comment 


L. E. ARMSTRONG 


AN IMPORTANT MOVEMENT 


In sending forth this number of THE SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEws 
as a special Manual Arts number, we thereby place our distinct approval 
upon the movement in our State to bring the arts and crafts into organic, 
helpful relationship. We feel that the coalescing last December of the 
Manual Training and Drawing Teachers’ Association and the Domestic 
Science Association to form the Manual Arts Association was a signifi- 
cant step in California education. It marked a consciousness of funda- 
mental unity in lines of effort that had previously been considered 
diverse. It indicated clearly a better comprehension of the mutual 
relations of art, manual training, and domestic science. 

In the old days the common people saw very little use in art. Its 
devotees seemed to feel that art was something sacred, to be spoken 
of with hushed breath and spelled with a capital letter. In those days 
it connoted almost exclusively a knowledge and an appreciation of the 
great masterpieces in painting, sculpture, and music. 

To-day art means all that, and infinitely more. It means the 
establishment of subjective standards of taste and appreciation that 
shall serve our every-day life. For instance, it means the ability to 
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choose our furniture, our carpets, our wall-papers, all our household 
furnishings, from a higher standpoint than mere utility or service- 
ability. To-day art means the removal of culture from the field of 
pedantry and affectation for a vigorous linking-up with every-day needs. 

Thus the relation of art to all forms of constructive work should 
be clear. Crafts teach one how to make things to serve practical pur- 
poses. It is the function of art to add to these practical creations the 
element of beauty, so that the things made shall satisfy man’s spiritual 
as well as his material needs. Art breathes life into the crafts. Art 
is the soul; crafts, the body. They are mutually necessary, each indis- 
pensable to the other. 


OUR GRATEFUL ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


In sending forth this issue dedicated to the cause of perfecting an 
enduring union between the arts and the crafts, great credit must be 
given to the committee appointed by the Manual Arts Association to 
collaborate with the editor. We desire to express our appreciation of 


the courteous and efficient services of this committee, composed of Mr. 
Charles L. Jacobs, Supervisor of Manual Arts, San Jose, chairman; 
Miss Katherine M. Ball, Supervisor of Drawing, San Francisco; Pro- 
fessor Robert B. Harshe, Associate Professor of Art, Stanford Uni- 
versity; and Miss Calthea Vivian, Director of Art, San Jose Normal 
School. The cover designs and the frontispiece are the work of Miss 
Ball, who must also be given credit for the general art form of the 
mazagine. 


THE NEW SCHOOL AT SANTA BARBARA 


The recent action of the Legislature in providing funds for a State 
Normal School of Manual Arts and Home Economics at Santa Bar- 
bara marks the crystallization of sentiment into law, the passage from 
faith to sight. We shall confidently expect the new school to let its 
light so shine that many may be brought to the light. 
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PURPOSE OF THE SPECIAL NUMBER 


CHARLES L. JAcosBs 
Supervisor of Manual Arts, San Jose 


HE spirit of the times, so far as the school is concerned, is no longer 
T wholly satisfied with the present course of so-called cultural studies 

which have come down to us by tradition. It demands an 
attention more truly liberal; it speaks loudly for bringing together 
under one roof both the cultural and vocational aspects of education. 
It demands a broader training, a truer development and a clearer 
insight into social conditions. In discussing, at the present day, this 
matter of education, the theorist does not pit cultural studies against 
vocational training, as was his custom in the past, but asks how these 
seemingly diametrically opposed aspects of education can be more 
profitably combined. 

A decidedly clear note of this advanced movement was sounded 
at the recent meeting of the California Teachers’ Association. It was 
then that the California Teachers’ Association of Manual Arts put 
itself on record as agreeing with the movement by changing its name. 
Up to that time it was the California Manual Training and Drawing 
Teachers’ Association. It now bears its present name because of the 
implied unification of art and constructive work, or, in other words, 
because of combining culture with vocation. The new life in the 
organization which effected this change took a step further and adopted 
a new constitution. ‘This constitution provides for combining the orig- 
inal organization with the Domestic Science Association; and it further 
divides the entire body into three sections—the art, the manual training 
and the domestic science—each under its own head and all under the 
general control of the main body. 

It is hoped that by such combination and division we shall derive 
more profit from our meetings. Problems of special interest to one 
section will be discussed in its special meetings, and problems that are 
of interest to the whole body will be discussed in the general assembly. 
By this means we hope to forestall the common complaint that too much 
time is spent in general discussions of but little interest to all. 

Now, what brought about the desire on the part of the California 
Teachers’ Association of Manual Arts to assume responsibility for the 
present issue? Perhaps it was a desire to be heard from; perhaps it 
was a hovering of the educational barometer at the present time around 
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vocational training and industrial education. If, however, the associate 
editor of this issue reads the signs of the times aright, it is the general 
awakening, at last, to the serious defects in our educational system; and, 
further, it is because of a desire on the part of the laity to know what 
these newer subjects which are crowding in upon the old scholastic 
curriculum are, what they propose to teach, and what their ultimate aim 
may be. It is to satisfy this desire and answer such questions as the 
above that the Association took upon itself a very large part of the 
responsibility of editing this special issue of the SIERRA EDUCATIONAL 
News. A further reason for taking up this burden is to create a 
sympathetic interest in its efforts—an interest born of knowledge. A 
still further purpose is a desire on the part of the members of this 
Association to help one another in their special problems, and to make 
public the constant changes which are taking place in their special fields. 

The present issue is the initial attempt of this kind, to be followed 
by others, and it is hoped it will receive the attention and encouragement 
it deserves. We have not, however, satisfied ourselves only with the 
attempt to furnish an issue full of valuable material on subject matter 


of vital interest; we have also tried to dress the number in apparel 
befitting the special issue of preachers of art; and we trust our readers 
will find we have succeeded in both. 








UNIFICATION OF EFFORT IN THE MANUAL ARTS 


ARTHUR B. CLARK 


Associate Professor of Drawing, Stanford University 


REAT changes took place in high school education through the 
addition of science. A great change, now imminent and already 
partially accomplished, is a shifting of base from so-called “‘ab- 

stract culture” to “‘vocational’’ or “‘industrial” training. And the concep- 
tion of both culture and vocation is thereby much broadened. Each 
viewpoint helps to clarify and enrich the other. 

The movement in vocational training aims at preparation for the 
effective doing of work which the world needs to have well done in 
great quantities. Cultural training prepares one to appreciate and enjoy 
the best things which other people are doing. A fictitious culture, 
pursued for its own sake alone, is apt to result in mere pedantry, by 
which one learns to perform useless intellectual and physical feats, 
without assuming responsibility or considering the duty of taking part 
in active community life. President Eliott, of Harvard, said that it 
is the duty of every university teacher to feel that the promulgation of 
his own ideas are essential to the success of the university. Likewise 
it is the duty of every high school teacher to feel that upon him rests 
the happiness and prosperity of the community. 

Heretofore the teachers interested in advanced study have, to too 
great an extent, shaped elementary instruction toward the mere end of 
more advanced study—the grammar school preparing only for the 
high school, the high school only for the university, the university only 
for post-graduate work, and post-graduate work only for study in 
Europe. And too often there is no use to be made of this learning at 
any intermediate stage, nor a living to be made by it at any stage. This 
process has produced results, but not the best results. Raw education 
is a good thing, but adjusted education is better. When only doctors, 
lawyers, preachers, writers, teachers, and the leisure classes receive 
education, only these and the studies suitable for them need to be con- 
sidered, but when people of all kinds, future mechanics and laborers, 
attend high school something different is demanded. Professional people 
form but one and one-half per cent of the whole population, and educa- 
tion should no longer be shaped so exclusively for them. f High school 
training for efficiency is the present demand. 
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The people whom one meets in every-day life are several and 
various in occupation; thus a list noted almost at random includes the 
following: 

The line of trade and transportation leads to employment in—Ship- 
ping, railroading, banking, bookkeeping, lawing, stenography; Agri- 
culture—Grain raising, stock raising, fruit growing, vine culture, dairy 
products; Fine and Applied Arts—Architecture and building trades, 
painting, sculpture, music and dramatics; Manufacturing is carried on 
to produce—Clothing, food products, machines and utensils of all kinds; 
Literary lines produce—Writers, printers, bookbinders; House-keeping 
and occupations of personal service demand skill in—Food prepara- 
tion, sanitation, house work, cleaning, nursing, house furnishing, wall 
tinting, etc. 

Consideration in detail of merely one group of occupations thus 
listed, for example the building trades, shows that the trades of mason, 
painter, mill worker, plumber, electric fitter, art glass worker, tile 
setter, interior decorator and many others are included. And the degree 
of skill demanded varies from that of the ditch digger to that of the 
contractor or engineer, and from that of the citizen who influences but 
his one vote to that of the statesman or labor leader whose influence 
controls several votes. A study of the voting register of any community 
shows that but very few people are merely plain unskilled laborers, but 
most are specialists of one kind or another, whose efficiency and wage- 
earning capacity can be increased by technical training. 

Two important kinds of preparation assist intelligent relation to life 
in these complex occupations: First, such a knowledge of the whole 
that one can see its scheme of organization and perform an intelligent 
citizen’s part in maintaining its equilibrium, while enjoying the best 
product of each industry for his own pleasure. This we call culture. 
Second, ability, as a skilled workman in some field, to produce. 

To prepare young men and young women to enter the active world 
with the best capacity for thus giving and receiving, and to equally 
benefit the carpenter, blacksmith, farmer, preacher, teacher, etc., is the 
task of the high schools. They now do this but partially. 

What are pupils good for when they graduate? What can they 
do? Consider the following cases: 
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Case I. A graduate of eighteen finds himself working as a type- 
setter in a publishing house. He should have some skill and liking for 
the trade, he should know what his adaptability for the work is, and 
the chances which it offers as writer, proofreader, pressman, compositor, 
or bookbinder. He should know about William Morris’s “Kelmscott 
Press,”” with its high ideals of perfect book making. He should know 
what are the essential qualities in both matter and form of great books 
and what the path toward producing them is. This broad and specific 
outlook the high school should have given him; not elsewhere can the 
common pupil obtain it. 

Case II. A graduate of eighteen finds employment in an auto- 
mobile factory. He may never have touched an automobile before, but 
he should know what good workmanship in machining metal is like, and 
how to study the machine by taking it apart, by sketching it, and by 
studying its working drawings, and he should feel it important to learn 
what the various grades of workmen in that shop earn, and what he 
himself is fitted by nature to work at; what training he lacks, and how 
to supply it. Not otherwise is he fitted to make a successful career. 
(Not necessarily proprietorship of that shop, but ability to enjoy as a 
modest workman both his work and a fair daily allowance of refined 
leisure and comfort is to be counted successful.) This specific and broad 
outlook the high school should have given him; not elsewhere can the 
common pupil obtain it. 

Case III. A farmer dies and leaves his eighteen-year-old son in 
charge of a large farm. How fortunate if the high school has taught 
the son what crops pay best for that soil and market, and how to 
produce the best quality of milk, grain, fruit or whatever the crop may 
be, with the most economy, and still in such a way as to preserve the 
fertility of the farm. He should know where to find out what he needs 
to know, how to tell a quack agricultural paper from a scientific one, 
how to utilize the free state lectures and government reports and bulletins, 
and how to enjoy a little of the beauty of sky and field with which he 
is constantly surrounded. This broad and specific outlook the high 
school should have given him; not elsewhere can the common pupil 
obtain it. 
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Case IV. A girl graduates at eighteen and must support herself; 
commercial work, shop work, clerking, nursing and domestic work are 
among the possibilities for her. If she has had good training she can 
do most of these things with skill and can command good wages. She 
may marry. If she can manage a household with economy, comfort, 
and health she enables herself and her husband to enjoy some luxuries, 
by which I mean power to enter into broad sympathy generally with 
others’ work and possession of its best products. It would also seem 
that among other things women should elevate domestic service to a 
finer condition; like that to which professional nursing has been elevated. 
Do the high schools prepare women for these broad and specific duties? 
Not elsewhere can the common pupil obtain such preparation. 

These cases are typical of thousands which the school is challenged 
to show capacity for meeting. And it seems to me that in at least half 
of the cases the education now prescribed is a misfit. 

Suppose a high school is to be established in a small rural town. 
How will the curriculum be determined? ‘This is about what will 
happen in a concrete case which I have in mind. The people will vote 
for an issue of bonds with the proceeds of which to erect a building, 
taking it for granted that they will get back the best education possible 
for their children. Will they do this> No! A principal will be 
employed by trustees who know little about details of education, the 
curriculum will depend upon what the principal studied at the university, 
it may be history, economics, classic languages, or science. And he is 
apt to teach this subject in a way to prepare the pupil for advanced 
study. His greatest fear will be that the pupil will not do him credit at 
the university. In short, pedantic notions rather than a study of the 
needs of the locality, and the probable future occupations of the pupils 
will determine the curriculum. The children of the community will 
attend the school to satisfy their parents’ laudable ambition, thinking 
that one school teaches just what another does, and only after several 
years, if ever, will they know what a failure of adjustment to their 
capacity and adaptability the curriculum of that new high school was. 

There are many localities in which the following curriculum of studies 
would be a good one, if carried out along broad lines of mutual service 
between the teachers of the lines suggested. 
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Subject Courses of Study Treatment and Use | Profession and Trade 


1 Cooking 
2 Sanitation and Nur- ‘ oe 
sing \Combine wit anu : 
3 Home making (artstraining, Drawing, | domestic or —- _ 
and crafts) \Science, Etc. Dre = - ae 
4 Clothing (designing) —_— 
and sewing) 


1 Wood Working Cc — 
2 Metal Working Both Mechanical andicarn A jaoe te 
3 Forge Working artistic applications. on Sn. Se 
4 Pattern Making — 


Housewife, Servant, 


| ae Ma FOJEC"|F xercises both for waliotean as all above, also 

vechiz 4 afting.  |RIqUes and designs for|draftsman, designer, and 
2 Fs hit a om ™8- applied work. illustrator in commercial 
ome Sa Appreciation of all kinds|and literary fields, both 


3 — (theory and of art. Line, color andjin artistic and mechan- 
applications). shade. ical. 


4 Graphic (free-hand). 


1 Physics Chiclly their beast on/ame as all above, also 


2 Chemistry : . Farmer, stock-raiser 
SCIENCE mechanic arts, agriculture} ;.’ : ~ 
3 Botany and domestic science. a 





oology architect, housewife. 


MATHE- & Z Algebra Measuring in theli a ntified with Manual 
arts. 


3 Geometry mechanic arts, Surveying, 
4 Trigonometry etc. 


COMMER. Accounting Systems | Bushing, Clerk, Aic- 


MATICS 


2 Stenography, ty pe-|Commercial uses 
_— writing, telegraphy | countant, etc. 


1 & 2 English age : Whiter, typesetter, Prin- 
LAN- Co i ; 
GUAGE 3 & 4 French or Ger- a Litera ter, Business Catalogue 


man writer. 


Sixteen of these twenty-six courses would make a four years’ course 
of study. The teacher of each course should be imbued with the ideals 
of the occupation on which it bears and able to earn a living by its 
practice. The commercial status and history of an occupation; the 
wages paid in it; the bearing of various studies upon it; methods of 
continuing its study; in night schools, by government reports, technical 
magazines, and in universities; some skill in its technique; and habits of 
thorough thoughtful workmanship; these are among the ideals which 
pupils should obtain in the high schools. 
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Suppose a girl had taken the course outlined in domestic science 
with the natural collateral subjects. She would make a saleslady in a 
dry goods store with ability to elevate the whole community by using her 
good taste in directing a wise choice of materials, etc., a service which 
her position would enable her to give. A beautiful well managed store 
can be made as beneficial and as inspiring as an art gallery. A sales- 
lady able to handle such a store in a helpful way is much superior to 
the gum-chewing kind whose chief ambition is to do her hair in the latest 
and most exaggerated fashion, or to imitate fashion exaggerations of 
other kinds. 

IN SCIENCE many localities need that it shall be taught in reference 
to its applications to agriculture. The graduate of an agricultural col- 
lege would be a good teacher of these subjects. Botany may, in addition 
to the fundamental instruction in plant structure and development, impart 
knowledge of soils, plant food, plant propagation, budding, grafting, 
the effect of forest fires, erosion from spring floods, etc. 

The study of zoology should include information on stock heredity 
and breeding, the relation of bird life to insect pests, efficiency of indi- 
vidual cattle for beef or for dairy products, the best ways of producing 
clean, rich milk, etc. 

Physics and chemistry may be taught in their bearing upon the 
subjects of domestic science, mechanical and agricultural pursuits, in 
handling water power, electricity and steam and other problems. I 
know of my own knowledge that a practical turn can be given to science 
. teaching in the high school which is invaluable to the housewife, farmer, 
industrial worker, and beneficial to the man who may merely have a 
door-yard garden or a pen of chickens, a cow and a hive of bees. 

A two-hour laboratory period daily for a high school year in each 
subject of Botany, Zoology, Physics, and Chemistry is time enough 
in which to acquire considerable knowledge, both of pure science 
and some practical knowledge of its use. University professors have 
no right to decry this practical teaching on the ground that it imparts 
only a harmful smattering of knowledge with training for advanced study 
weakened. Research work, and early preparation for it, is for the few 
specialists only who will attend the university. 
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MANUAL TRAINING. This essentially means the skilful and intel- 
ligent manipulation of materials, at bench or by machine, of wood, 
metal, paper, clay, etc., which one may have occasion to use. It is 
broader, however, than mere craftsmanship and should include a study 
of the highest ideals of industrial organization. The president of a 
world-powerful syndicate recently declared that ‘‘decentralization was 
the modern principle of successful organization of large enterprises.” 
The application of this principle to national development would involve 
more intensive self-development on the part of each community, each one 
supplying more of its own needs. In California we have wood suitable 
for furniture, but most of the furniture which we use comes from Michi- 
gan and Indiana; we raise our own beef, but our shoes are made in 
Massachusetts and Connecticut; the cheap, vulgar toys which vitiate 
our children’s taste are ‘Made in Germany.”” Not only is this bad on 
economic grounds, but on the grounds of spiritual and mental develop- 
ment. Hence to develop both a community and national industrial 
consciousness, both toward the consumer and producer, is a task of 
the manual training course. 

All of these problems have both a mechanical and an artistic side, 
and hence the manual training teacher should be both a skilled mechanic 
and an artist. He must help the pupil to strive for that which is of 
most worth as well as to know how to work with neatness and dispatch. 

The manual training and drawing teachers should be so well trained, 
each in the other’s field, that they could exchange classes. 

DRAWING AND ART TEACHING. One aim of the drawing 
teacher may be to train future artists who may paint pictures for the 
annual exhibitions and fail if their pictures are not well received. This 
aim is the sole ambition of some teachers, but it is the smallest or least 
duty imposed upon them. To impart skill in using drawing as a tool 
of expression for handling and dealing with both mechanical and beau- 
tiful objects is one aim. To develop the creative power in beautiful 
design and ability to appreciate beauty is another aim. The expres- 
sional use involves both geometric projections as well as free-hand 
drawing, in line, in light and shade, and in color. 

Creative power and appreciation may be cultivated by the use of 
clay, leather, wood, cloth and metal, and other media, as well as by 
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the use of paper, pencil and brush. The drawing teacher should 
inspire a love of the beautiful in whatever the eyes may look upon or 
the hands may touch, especially in those objects which are the result 
of human design, as roadways, buildings and furniture. He should seek 
to establish the habit of considering what makes the beauty. The best 
means of obtaining this beauty is often misunderstood. 

I recall an old peaceful home, a willow tree and a brook which, 
through years of association, had adapted themselves to each other. 
The approach to the house was a shrub-lined roadway along the curving 
bank of the stream; the whole effect was of peaceful harmony. 

In due time a merchant purchased this place and modernized it. 
He cut down the shrubs, straightened the brook, planted a lawn, cut 
off the drooping lower branches of the tree, removed the old house 
and replaced it by a many-angled atrocity with a different kind of 
tower on each angle. This was approached by a semi-circular drive- 
way with large renaissance gateposts and bordered by rows of palms; 
compared with the first, the result was hideous. It takes an expert to 
consciously produce art. 

Such an expert in landscape gardening, in architecture, in home 
furnishing, in furniture design, in tasteful printing, in tasteful dressing, 
in decorating festival halls, in framing pictures, and in many other ways 
should the high school drawing teacher be, able to lend attention and 
give advice on all sides and to lead the community in artistic develop- 
ment. And all this without in any way neglecting good, sound, routine 
* instruction in drawing and design. 

It is beneficial to have a considerable part of the manual training 
work directed by the drawing teacher, and vice versa. 

Art teaching is broader and deeper than a sheet of drawing paper 
or than anything which may be placed upon it. The motives for orna- 
ment should have local significance and symbolize the deepest affections 
of the individual. The civic triumphs of a city should be recorded in its 
public monuments. 

Civics AND History. To make people intelligent in citizen- 
ship, able to co-ordinate their efforts with others, to understand the 
meaning of labor unions, and of political parties, including recent ones, 
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in short, to impart a concentration of sociology, political economy, phil- 
osophy and history; that is the task of the teacher of history and civics. 

Much is being done to develop study along the lines suggested in 
this paper; in some parts of the country, including schools in this State, 
this course of study is indeed practically a fact. The existence of the 
National Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education is signifi- 
cant. This society held its second annual meeting in Georgia, Novem- 
ber, 1908. Its membership includes manufacturers, trades union men, 
and teachers. Its very existence shows that the public schools are not 
doing what they should do. Some large manufacturing enterprises are 
maintaining schools in their own factories for the education of skilled 
men to do the work they need to have done. An admirable arrange- 
ment in some ways, no doubt, but apt to be selfishly conducted if indus- 
trial education is restricted to these means. Not how to educate a few, 
but how to make the high school curriculum profitable to the many is 
the great problem before us. And it must be profitable on a bread and 
butter basis or the children will stay away. Shall we meet the problem 
or confess failure and leave the problem to the trades unions and manu- 
facturers? I believe that here is the opportunity of the manual training 
and drawing teachers. Our time has arrived, and we need only to be 
worthy to meet with widespread recognition in our work. 

A significant step was just taken in the Middle West. The North 
Central Conference of Colleges and High Schools recently recom- 
mended the granting by universities of entrance credits of four units 
in manual training, four units in domestic science, and two units in 
drawing. 

In conclusion, the keynote of success lies in service; help the com- 
munity in which you teach by demonstrating the value of your subject; 
study local needs and conditions (and these in California always include 
agriculture) ; give assistance to other teachers of your school by using 
their subject in your work, and by showing them how to use your sub- 
ject in their work. Let the manual training teacher be an artist and 
several other things, and the drawing teacher be everything (but above 
all a good artist), and the science teacher have a trade or two. These 
are the best suggestions for progress which I can offer. 
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Twe Dieser Pine 


By CALTMEA VIVIAN 


A By green mass againsta barren hill, 
A hush of peace, an incense rising still, 
., § wraith of smoke caught in the canon's deep, 
Like some “— thing clasped dose where shadows 
OU , spin Tree * 


soul thou steepst in purple peace, host, 
Oy 2 iF from other shore, t ¢ fou! 5 as 
Abode of peace and joy, thou bringesk word— 
|| The “Peace, be still!” iA busy marls unheard , 
> / © restful tree ! 


A port arf thou of desert sage and brush, 
fe paral and manzanila , such 
A\s have no worth save for the spirits gouwth, 
Despised thing alt knowst the woodman's oath, 
one Ishmaelite of frees! 


Thou, scorn’d of man unknown in slock exchange 
Where greed of goin and blind desire defain 
But all who seelr thy haunts may find the calm 

That comes from deep on deep—hear life's ¢lad psalm, 

O brooding Pine ! 
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KATHERINE M. BALL 


Supervisor of Art, San Francisco 
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Tis Art alone which marks the prime of nations.” 


HE teaching of design, as a branch of art, has become a matter 
of serious consideration in modern pedagogy. 

That design is a legitimate subject—fundamentally scientific 
and governed by principles which are within the comprehension of the 
average mentality—is now conceded; but it is a subject that demands 
thought, effort and time to be understood. 

The traditional theory, that only a favored few—the talented—can 
be expected to master this subject is no longer held. It is constantly 
being proven that in schools where the conditions are favorable, the 
equipment adequate, and the teaching scientific, the percentage of suc- 
cesses and failures among the pupils in drawing is approximately 
equivalent to those in other subjects. 

But there are communities where the belief prevails that the respon- 
sibility of enforcing the law pertaining to the teaching of drawing ceases 
with the adoption of a system of textbooks. Where this is the case, 
there can be but one result. 

The teaching of every subject has to do with matter and method, 
and it is but reasonable that the latter should receive attention only after 
the former has been acquired. But boards of education, whether of 
State, county or city—are not always concerned as to whether the 
teachers to whom they grant certificates are qualified to teach success- 
fully all the subjects the State law requires. 

Is it surprising then, that such teachers are tricked by many kinds 
of fake textbooks and quack instructors that offer, as short cuts and 
easy methods for teaching drawing, various recipes, prescriptions and 
devices—all of which play upon ignorance and flourish at the expense of 
the education of the children? 

Textbooks in educational art are not only valuable, but necessary. 
They should be selected, however, by people who are familiar with the 
subject, and then used to supplement instruction, but not to supplant it. 

Such books as Prang’s ““Textbooks of Art Education,” and the 
“Applied Arts Drawing Books,” by Miss Seegmiller, not only contain 
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valuable text, but examples of every kind of art expression designed to 
nourish the growing juvenile mind. 

The teaching of design has for its purpose the development of 
the creative faculty of the pupil and the formation of a correct taste. 
Too frequently it is misunderstood and perverted into a kind of hand 
training. Technique is important, but skill should not take precedence 
over idea. The art form of expression should only be considered after 
the art idea has been assimilated. 

Idea and expression in design is the same as idea and expression in 
letters. Why not teach literature by drills in penmanship, and instruct 
pupils to copy with great skill quotations from approved authors? 

Drawing and penmanship are but vehicles of expression which grow 
and develop if the idea of the subject matter is properly presented, 
without a great expenditure of time in drills. It is simply a question of 
intelligent correlation. 

To force, or even permit pupils to make designs, so-called—evolv- 
ing patterns out of their inner consciousness, whereby they strive to 
express ideas when they possess none, even though they acquire a degree 
of skill—is detrimental to the pupils because it gives them false ideas of 
the subject. 

Until teachers—whether of the regular corps or specialists of any 
of the manual arts—have been properly trained in the principles and 
practice of design, they should not be permitted to teach it unless it 
be under intelligent supervision. But who is to be the judge of these 

- qualifications > ‘ 

Where the school superintendent enjoys the culture of art, the 
problem is solved. It lies within his province to change the entire art 
atmosphere of a community. 

Art is a profound subject. We frequently hear that “Art is long, 
and life is short.” Design is the particular form by which the art idea 
manifests itself; and the art idea has been acquired through the study 
of its kindred subject, science. 

Science is the knowledge of ascertained facts pertaining to the phe- 
nomena of the physical world. Art is the application of this knowledge 
to the creation of useful things. 
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Science reveals, not only the laws of function and structure, but 
also the laws of beauty, all of which are the direct outgrowth of the 
needs of utility. Hence, it must be apparent that art transcends science, 
and that the knowledge of the principles of art, the appreciation of its 
qualities, and the power to create its products, proclaim the highest 
level to which humanity has ascended. Many know science; few 
know art. 

Geometry gives the laws of structure and beauty which design 
follows in its creations. Froebel taught us to see the sphere, cube and 
cylinder as the basic forms of all solid bodies, and in like manner the 
designers of all times have shown that not only every geometric plane 
and line, but forms radiate and bilateral, symmetrical and balanced, 
may be found in the myriad of things by which Mother Nature beauti- 
fies this material world. And in each instance there is form, proportion, 
arrangement and color, with beauty in varying degrees. 

But, while nature and art are so closely related, they still are widely 
differing subjects, each of which must be studied on its own account. 
All that the world possesses of art has evolved through successive genera- 
tions and slow stages, from the earliest hieroglyphics of the stone age 
down to the most perfected forms of ancient Greece and medizval 
Japan. 

Achievements of the past are the inheritance of every age, and if 
the schools of this century do their work properly, they will familiarize 
their pupils with the best that has been done in art in all times. 

It is a fallacy: to feel that physical environment alone can make 
a nation of artists. California is beautiful, but in addition there must 
be storehouses of art, museums to educate our people, and art patrons 
to encourage art achievement. 

Every subject in the school curriculum has its informational side. 
Why not design? Nature we have with us in abundance, and we 
can study her laws, but until our schools are equipped with art books, 
charts of design, and collections of simple, but beautiful art products, 
there can be no progress in the teaching of this subject. Every school 
department should have a museum filled with what is known as “‘art 
junk.” This should include typical examples of pottery, porcelains, 
objects in wood and metal, good designs in wall paper and textiles, some 
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old woodcuts, etchings, and Japanese prints, a few good Oriental rugs 
and several paintings. Such a collection could be secured for a small 
sum of money by a clever buyer, and would exert a wonderful influ- 
ence upon the taste of any community. 

What possible inspiration can children derive from bare and 
unsightly walls, disfigured blackboards, and dirty floors; or from 
schemes of schoolroom decoration where objectionable calendars, cards, 
and pictures litter up every available space? 

The latest words spoken by educational thinkers are “‘Art Applied 
to Industry.” Not mechanics and skill in the use of tools—this has 
had its recognition and is established—but art, the bringing of beauty 
to the product. 

In the most progressive centers, not only is the time for art educa- 
tion being doubled in the elementary schools, but specialization is being 
carried to the extent of the establishment of trade and technical schools 
at large expenditures of money. 

There never can be a question regarding the ability of the children. 
They are capable of doing remarkable things, if they are but given 
the opportunity. It is inherent in every individual to be creative, 
and just as natural for man to pattern as for nature. 

In the physical world, the infinite energy which converts matter 
into every form and color, depicting the clouds of the sky, the waves 
of the ocean, the flowers of the hills, the leafage of the trees, the coats 
of all animal life, is reflected in the impulse of man to beautify every- 
thing about him. Even the common habit of scribbling over a conven- 
ient paper, while conversing, is but the unconscious activity of this same 
impulse. Schoolbooks, school furniture, the fences and sidewalks for 
blocks about the school building are living evidences of the desire of 
the young to pattern; and all these defacements—whether of adults 
or children—are only primitive forms of design. 

The teaching of design is never difficult when the subject is well 
in hand. When the exercise consists of a definite problem, and the 
idea presented is understood, the response of the pupils will be mani- 
fested, not only by a keen interest, a lively imagination and an active 
observation, but also by the creation of interesting patterns. 
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The problems of the subject, whether of construction or of decora- 
tion, are not so much problems of invention as problems of modification. 
If in each instance the teacher presents a well-selected type-form to the 
class, and then teaches the method of modifying it, invention will 
follow as a natural consequence. 

Not all the results will be satisfactory. Many will be inorganic 
and need correction; but as the subject progresses and the pupils gain 
more knowledge of the laws of structure and beauty, their designs will 
improve correspondingly. 

In San Francisco, as elsewhere, the design is an evolution, growing 
out of local conditions. The character of the work has been changed 
according to its need, and as yet it has by no means crystallized into 
a fixed system, but is still evolving. 

Our present course of study assigns problems to different grades, 
according to our understanding of the ability of the pupils to grasp the 
principles involved. 

In each grade we make a few things and decorate them, but since 
the making of a single object consumes so much time—and the time 
assigned to the whole subject of drawing is but one hour a week— 
we find it economical to limit the decoration of the objects of each 
grade to a particular kind of design. Therefore, while we may make 
boxes, portfolios, bookcovers, lamp shades, lanterns, etc., in any grade, 
the design selected to decorate them is limited to a particular motif for 
each grade, the problems ranging from the simplest kind of abstract 
design to the most complex floral motifs; and thus far we feel our results 
have proven our theories and justified our practice. 

It is the purpose of this article to intentionally withhold all method 
of teaching design, so as to emphasize the necessity of knowing more of 
the subject matter. To those who desire further information, ‘“The 
Gate Beautiful,” by John Ward Stimson, may prove to be very inter- 
esting, after which such books as “Composition,” by Ernest Bachel- 
der, and “Composition,” by Arthur Dow, may be helpful. Then, for 
something more definite and practical, Dr. Haney’s “Class Room 
Design’”” may be useful, and last and most important of all is the 
“School Arts Book,” a monthly periodical devoted exclusively to edu- 
cational art, which should be on the desk of every teacher on this coast. 
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AN ENLARGED VISION 


RoBERT J. LEONARD 
President California Teachers’ Association of Manual Arts 


ITH the enlarged vision and appreciation on the part of the pub- 
lic and educators concerning manual training, drawing and 
domestic science in the public schools of California, come also 

new obligations and responsibilities upon those engaged in teaching these 
subjects. The present high standard of efficiency must be maintained; 
new and properly trained teachers must be placed in the field, and com- 
munities where the manual arts are not taught must be aroused to their 
opportunities. For the accomplishment of these aims we must look 
largely to the Normal schools and universities. They have already done 
much, but a great deal still remains to be done. 

In all the large cities, with one exception, and in scores of small 
towns, elementary handiwork is a part of the curriculum. These com- 
munities draw their teachers from the Normal schools and universities. 
In spite of these facts, the great mass of the teachers thus employed 
are without even the knowledge of the relation of handiwork, in any 
of its forms, to the development of the child. Is it too much to ask 
that teachers receive training in those subjects which are prescribed by 
Boards of Education? Such courses when given, must be compulsory, 
not optional, and recognized as a vital force in the training of a teacher. 

The State school law makes drawing a prescribed subject, yet 
many teachers are graduated who have never completed courses in 
drawing, and many more certificated by County Boards of Education 
who have not passed the drawing examination prescribed by law. Thus, 
many teachers are rendered helpless in this subject, the work is seriously 
handicapped, and high standards of efficiency are difficult to attain. 

/( The subject most vital to the life of the girls of grammar school 
age, and the community at large, is practically untouched by the teacher- 
training institutions of California. The care of the home, the founda- 
tion of all good, is more vital than all else that is taught. Fancy every 
teacher in California trained in domestic science; the preparation of 
food and clothing, the sanitation and management of the home! Then 
scatter these teachers in the thickly populated districts, in the remote 
towns and in the productive valleys, influencing the domestic life of 
every child and every home represented in the school! What a wonder- 
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ful uplift to humanity! Ave we living up to our opportunities if we do 
not earnestly plead that such courses be established in every Normal 
school and university in the State? Let us arouse public opinion to such 
a state that it will speedily come. 

May we broaden our horizon and gain a larger vision. Laying 
aside, for a time, our own local problems, let us think of the larger 
problems and greater responsibilities; of the children in other communi- 
ties passing through the schools into life without the touch of the vital, 
humanizing subjects, which transform the school atmosphere from drudg- 
ery to spontaneous and cheerful activity. 


SCIENCE IN HOUSEHOLD ECONOMICS 


Eva HENDERSON 
Teacher of Domestic Science, Berkeley High School 


7 as subject is one that is attracting much attention in this depart- 


ment, especially in the upper elementary grades. 

In some schools there is hardly any science given, and then 
again other schools seem to run to science to the exclusion of more prac- 
tical work. It would seem that we should strive for a happy medium 
between the two. 

If all the elementary girls went to high school, the work for that 
department would be much simplified, but as they do not, a plan must 
be devised for adapting the work to them. This is the difficult thing 
to do. It requires of the teacher a good grasp of science so that she 
can impart her knowledge in the right way. She needs a sympathetic 
imagination and a thorough understanding of the pupils’ point of view; 
this means good teaching ability. 

The study of the food elements and the effect of heat upon them 
introduces the pupil in a simple and interesting way to the sciences. 
By creating interest, one leads up to the scientific reasons for doing 
things. 

When taking up the study of batter mixtures, there would be an 
opportunity to note the action of sour milk and soda or baking powder 
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in making things light. This leads up to the subject of acids and bases, 
which would be thoroughly taken up in the high school. 

The expansive force of heat is shown by the principle involved in 
baking popovers. 

The growth of yeast in bread and its prevention in the process of 
canning fruit opens up in a simple way the study of bacteriology. There 
might be a great many more cases given, but the teacher is familiar 
with them. 

Simple experiments should be planned; this is one way for the 
child to obtain new knowledge and its foundation is sound. When 
possible, let the pupils experiment for themselves; try to have them 
acquire the experimental attitude. Nothing relieves the sense of drudg- 
ery so much as this. Experiments will develop the observation, judgment, 
reason, and the pupil will learn to generalize. Do not expect pupils to 
experiment well at first; sometimes it is more of an effort to have 
experiments, but one should not get into too easy habits. It is not wise 
to experiment long, or where knowledge is known and the result should 
be easily arrived at. 

In the high school the student is treated from a different point of 
view than in the elementary. The subject matter is treated in a different 
way, ideas easier to grasp, relate things in a new way, more discussion 
and homework. 

There is generally some difficulty in correlating with chemistry and 
physics, and usually the scientific study of food is relegated to the last 
year. Then as some schools do, the economic aspect could be taken up 
in the first year. If possible, a course in chemistry and physics should 
supplement the course in household economics. ‘This could easily be 
worked out by the chemistry department. We have found quite a few 
superintendents who are willing to co-operate on such a plan. Both 
departments would be benefited, and the chemistry for girls would be 
quite a popular course, instead of being left to the boys. There is no end 
to the applications of chemistry, physics, physiology and bacteriology 
that can be made in a study of foods and household management. 








PUBLIC INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION IN CALIFORNIA 
Percy E. Davipson 
Associate Professor of Education, Stanford University 


UBLIC industrial education is inevitable in California because 

P it is a movement of the times rather than of any particular locality. 

This is made certain by the weight and influence of the forces 
converging upon it. 

The movement is primarily economic. The remarkable industrial 
development of the country turns out to be less a consequence of a 
glorious constitution and of inherent national virtue than had been 
popularly supposed. It daily grows more apparent that it has been 
due, rather, to the prodigality of nature. In the exploitation of its seem- 
ingly unlimited natural resources, the nation has become conceited, 
complacent, and wasteful, accustomed to an unnaturally high standard 
of living in many places, to commercial immorality and a contempt for law 
and order. As the day of reckoning dawns, whose light already 
appears on the horizon, America must count on that chastisement and 
searching of the soul which is the sure portion of those who have been 
overcome by their too great blessings. 

It was with reflections of this kind that our critical German visitors 
consoled themselves as they returned from the St. Louis World’s Fair 
to their less fortunate land. This was the burden of the message they 
carried to their solicitous countrymen. The “‘American Peril” is a bug- 
aboo. With a meager fraction of her natural advantages, Germany had 
in a decade or two met her fairly in the markets of the world and divided 
honors evenly with her in the industrial leadership of the nations. There 
should be no occasion for alarm. Germany had but to continue ener- 
getically along her present course and not fail to exploit her secret 
advantage. 

This secret advantage was secret only in the sense that its signifi- 
cance, not its existence, was unknown. It is nothing more mysterious 
than the thorough-going and systematic application of intelligence to 
industry in the form of technical education. America has made a 
fetich of the public school for its political and civic utility. She has 
neglected its economic value while glorifying her self-made men. But 
even her self-made men begin to note that as the fight grows keener 
the battle goes less to the strong than to the knowing. Already a prop- 
aganda in behalf of industrial training is under way and taking form 
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in some parts of the country. Massachusetts is the first to make definite 
provision for it, quite as much for these excellent economic reasons 
as for her characteristic progressiveness in every kind of intelligent and 
humane enterprise. 

What can public industrial training do for the economic well- 
being of California? Shall she wait until the stress of competition 
compels its adoption, or shall she proceed to profit by it in advance of 
this, to use it in the development of her resources, her manufacturing, 
and her commerce? It is a question for the people of the State to 
decide, and educators can not make the decision for them; but since 
the experience of other peoples has proved beyond a doubt that educa- 
tion must be acknowledged as an economic factor of first-rate import- 
ance, there would seem to be only the necessity of showing this fact 
clearly in order that the energy represented by the State’s strenuous Cham- 
bers of Commerce, Growers’ Associations, and Promotion Committees 
should be brought to its support. 

Although the most powerful of the forces behind this movement 
is undoubtedly the economic, there are others of much significance to 
the well-being of the State and the Nation. The influence of the class 
of social reformers weighs steadily in its favor. These people look 
to vocational training as a partial remedy, at least, for our industrial 
misfits, our unemployed, our slums, and the whole train of evils that 
follow from the lack of a definite, individual, vital program of remun- 
erative labor for the worker from his early years. They point to the 
remarkable freedom of Germany from these things in their extreme 
form, which they argue is due largely to the fact that there the individ- 
ual is encouraged and compelled to prepare himself in some form of 
productive work. They point to the proved efficacy of industrial 
work in reformatories and schools of correction in our own country, 
and they urge a truth that all would agree to theoretically, the truth 
that human nature is sanest when systematically engaged in constructive 
enterprise involving personal initiative and responsibility and a reason- 
able remuneration. ‘“‘Satan finds some mischief still for idle hands to 
do”’ is a proposition that requires no scientific demonstration. That the 
moral advantages of industrial education will be appreciated by the 
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people of California seems certain when one bears in mind their newly 
discovered interest in reform and social betterment. 

The bearing of industrial training upon the welfare of the impor- 
tant and influential unionized labor element in the State is at once 
economic and moral. The first judgments of labor leaders upon the 
movement have been unfavorable, largely because of their solicitude 
concerning its effect upon the labor market they seek to control. Fur- 
ther consideration has shown the more thoughtful that the laboring 
class has vastly more to gain than to lose from it in opportunities for 
growing intelligence and efficiency among adults, in better advantages 
for their children, and in the added increment in wages from a larger 
absolute product. A recent study assures us that one-fifth of the 
children entering school in our larger cities drop out at the fifth grade. 
About one-third graduate from the elementary school. Less than one 
in ten graduate from the high school. Can there be any doubt as to 
the classes to which the children belong who constitute these rapidly 
eliminated groups and who consequently receive little benefit from our 
costly educational system as at present conducted? That a consid- 
erable share of these eliminated pupils are financially able to stay longer 
at school has been shown by recent investigations. The impractical 
character of the curriculum must be admitted, along with poverty, as 
a prime cause of this slaughter of the innocents. 

There remains, finally, the factor represented by the class of pro- 
fessional educators, many of ‘whom, long since dissatisfied with the 
results of the older intellectual curriculum, look hopefully toward a 
program of practical work which shall supply formal education with 
the vital motives characteristic of life outside the school. The intangible 
nature of the product of education for citizenship and culture has long 
been its greatest handicap, in placing an emphasis upon methods rather 
than results and in fostering a devotion to routine and formalism. 
When the output of the schools is to be measured in dollars and cents, 
in higher wages as compared with lower, there shall be little oppor- 
tunity to hide behind vague assurances of a future good not now 
apparent, and we may be sure that instead of discrediting and overshad- 
owing culture and citizenship, the more practical curriculum will tend 
to imbue the instruction in these things with something of its own con- 
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creteness. There are two other happy consequences for education in 
this movement. It must necessarily disturb the prevailing serene indif- 
ference of the teaching body to those children not in school, and make 
plain its obvious duty to the State in the care and culture of the younger 
generations wherever they are. It is an interesting commentary on the 
practice of the profession that it should so long have permitted itself 
to limit its activities to school buildings and school grounds, when a 
very large fraction of the children of the State are not to be found in 
them. The other blessing to follow from the introduction of industrial 
training is that teaching need no longer be the bookish and feminine 
vocation it has grown to be, and may have all the materiality and 
virility which associates with metals, soils, machinery, ways and means, 
and the competition of life. Education is greatly to be congratulated 
that economic and social forces are demanding that it leave its seclusion 
from the world and urging it in the direction of its own best ideals. 
That the educational agencies of California will profit by this oppor- 
tunity goes without saying. Their established reputation for compara- 
tive progressiveness guarantees it. 

With all these forces co-operating in its favor, the movement for 
industrial education must soon express itself in California. But, how- 
ever inevitable it may be, it is not the work of a day. Meanwhile, 
there is much to be done. Clearly, the first thing is to assist in the 
propaganda. This is being conducted in the country chiefly by the 
National Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education, with 
headquarters at 546 Fifth avenue, New York City. The methods of 
this society are energetic and businesslike. It has succeeded in bringing 
prominent business men, labor leaders, men in public life, and educa- 
tional experts into a most encouraging “‘rapport.” There should be 
organized in California, either in the form of a legislative commission, 
as in certain other States, or in the form of a semi-public voluntary 
committee, a central body whose business it should be to bring the whole 
question before the people of the State and outline a definite program. 
This is necessary to prevent the wastefulness of a scattered and sporadic 
propaganda in the different parts of the State. Perhaps a legislative 
commission with a paid expert secretary is the most desirable method. 
Meanwhile, the topic deserves the systematic attention of the several 
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Teachers’ Associations, the Schoolmasters’ Club, the Commonwealth 
Club, and like organizations. 

Aside from this there is much-needed information regarding Cali- 
fornian conditions, as yet nowhere available. Education for culture 
and citizenship can be uniform throughout the land, for, generally speak- 
ing, the same kind of cultivated citizens are needed the country over. 
But industrial education must be fitted to localities, and not only to 
localities, but to the different elements within the locality. It is therefore 
primarily a matter for local supervision, that is to say, for city and 
county superintendents. There are, however, general conditions through- 
out the State that need to be understood, conditions that effect all 
localities more or less. ‘This information is suggested by the following 
queries: What are the present and future industrial opportunities for 
the boys and girls, the young men and women of the State? Which 
of these lines of work would profit by a preparatory training? What 
part of the children and youth of the State are not in school or college? 
What are the occupations of these young people, and how many are 
idle> When do the children of the State leave school and college, and 
what are the causes of their leaving—poverty, lack of ability, lack of 
interest in the present curriculum, a low standard of culture in the family, 
or better opportunities for advancement outside the school ? 

The agencies for the gathering of this information are diverse and 
unrelated. The Census and other reports of the United States Govern- 
ment are of some help. The State Board of Labor Statistics has already 
done something, and is willing and desirous of doing more. The office 
of the State Superintendent may be able to assist through its school 
census and other means. ‘The universities will doubtless do their share. 
What seems to be needed most is some central body or committee, as 
that already referred to, to bring the results of these different agencies 
together and to supplement them by activities of its own. When this 
information shall have been gathered, and even before, the remaining 
and essential administrative question may be attacked by means of 
State-wide discussions—What new types of schools are needed, and 
what modifications in the present system shall be made to accommodate 
the new demand? 
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Two kinds of satisfaction constitute the reward of the constructive 
worker: That which is derived from the retrospective survey of a good 
work completed, and that other, even more stimulating, which comes 
with the prospect of a good work ahead. It would seem that the edu- 


cational people of the State may have the latter in abundance. The 
first is already theirs. 


ART IN THE LOS ANGELES SCHOOLS 


May GEARHART 
Supervisor of Drawing, Los Angeles City Schools 


UR course in drawing changes slowly from year to year. Those 
O aims and ideals which we cherished some years ago seem to us 
now to be ruins. The palaces of Babylon were built on high hills 
because they were built on the ruins of innumerable palaces. These 
hills represented the gradual heaping up of the efforts of kings. So on 
the ruins of former drawing courses rise new ones and each one we hope 


and believe reaches a little higher. 

The purpose of art education is not so much the securing of scien- 
tific accuracy as it is the encouraging of appreciation of what is good 
along art lines. We do not aim to make artists of our pupils, but we 
believe that only through practical experience in drawing and painting 
can they acquire discriminating and intelligent eyes. The child, in his 
effort to create, gains a knowledge of what is good in shape, space filling, 
and color. We want our pupils to become aware of the good things in 
art and apply this knowledge, not only to their drawings, but to the 
choosing of their clothes and pictures and the beautifying of their 
surroundings. 

The most important line of work in our drawing course is the compo- 
sition or design because it supplies the basic principles of all art work. 
Any drawing in which special attention is paid to the pattern or space 
division is a design. We begin composition in the lowest grades. When 
the little child chooses for his drawing a paper that suggests in shape the 
object to be drawn, he is learning composition. In every grade, in every 
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lesson there should be opportunity for the pupil to exercise his individual 
choice in order that the work may be more than mere imitation. We 
look at the children’s work with optimistic eyes, believing that it is the 
interest aroused, the appreciation developed, and the slow, steady 
growth that are of permanent value rather than the results on paper. 

In the upper grades we look for tangible results. But the grammar 
grade pupil realizes that he can not reproduce accurately and is self- 
conscious and critical, taking little pleasure in naturalistic sketching. 
However, he becomes intensely interested in making and decorating 
simple articles of use, so the study of design is invaluable here. He is 
reconciled to making careful drawings of flowers and seed pods if he 
knows that these are a foundation for his original designs to be made 
later. Not only are his designs based on natural forms, but he also 
makes arrangements of abstract lines and spots, wave and sail and tree 
borders translated into line. These designs are applied by means of 
stencils and wood and rubber blocks to book covers, curtains, cushion 
covers, bags and other articles of use in the school and home. Even 
still life is accepted hopefully when the studies are to be used eventually 
in decorative style on the covers of cook books and recipe envelopes. 

In order that these designs be satisfactory, color study must precede 
their application. The pupils make color charts, learning first the com- 
plementaries and finding examples in fruit, flowers, landscape, prints, 
and textiles. We teach monochromatic colors and rhythm of hues. The 
suggestion that pupils collect colored magazine pictures by prominent 
artists meets with an enthusiastic response. We wish our pupils to 
become aware of the color combinations and interesting space divisions 
as well as of the story in these pictures. This new way of looking at 
pictures opens up a hitherto undiscovered country. The boy who brings 
a Howard Pyle to school and comments intelligently on the color scheme 
is succeeding in his art course even if he has little ability in scientific 
representation. The pupils copy color schemes from these pictures and 
apply them to their own compositions. We make an effort to bring the 
drawing into close touch with the child’s home and school life. At 
Christmas time, printed texts are decorated and mounted or framed. 
The book covers used in binding History, English and other school papers 
are thoughtfully planned and decorated. Book plates are designed and 
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the programs used for school entertainments give an opportunity for 
applying designs. Decorations for clock cases, screens, and other articles 
made in the sloyd rooms are planned in the drawing lessons. The 
charm of simplicity has been emphasized in all these problems. In the 
lower grades borders are planned to be worked out in weaving. All 
special occasions such as Christmas, Thanksgiving, and Valentine’s Day 
are observed and the booklets, menu cards, and simple gifts prepared 
show the results of careful study. We endeavor to impress pupils in all 
grades with the idea that to make a decoration simply to apply it, is not 
enough. Study of what is suitable in shape, space filling, and color must 
precede the application of all design. This in turn must be preceded by 
much careful drawing and painting from objects, in order to cultivate the 
pupil’s ability to see and to execute. 

We wish our drawing course to be one in which the pupil is vitally 
interested. To a great extent, the pupils themselves suggest the course 
of study. The drawing must not be a thing apart but must be associated 
with the daily life of every child. In the lower grades we place great 
emphasis on the illustrative drawing. This gives the opportunity to 
utilize in the school room the experiences gained by the child in the out- 
side world. The personal expression is what we value rather than the 
scientific accuracy. We wish this work to be spontaneous but try grad- 
ually to correct false impressions. When possible, we precede the draw- 
ing by dramatic action. To a new teacher, unaccustomed to this work, 
the results are often distressing. She receives her six-year-old pupil for 
the first time on Monday morning. He has some rude ability in making 
scratches that stand for people and animals. He is a little pre-historic 
cave man making symbols. And yet this teacher fondly hopes that by 
the following Friday by two o'clock sharp he will have been meta- 
morphosed into a Michelangelo or a Raphael utterly refusing to consider 
that ages must elapse before primitive man can be resolved into the 
finished product of the Renaissance. The question should be, “‘Are our 
pupils improving?” and not, “Are they making pretty pictures?” In 
past years we have expected too much finish in the efforts of our primary 
pupils, forgetting that it is not the immediate result that counts, but the 
power gained. 
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We do not consider that the teaching of art is confined to the drawing 
period. We want the teachers and the pupils to regard every problem 
in life as an opportunity to exercise their artistic discrimination. In many 
of our schools the teaching of art means first the teaching of cleanliness, 
erder and simplicity and after that comes fitness to purpose, good form, 
and color. I visit a room in one of the river schools in the poor quarter 
that always impresses me as thoroughly artistic and yet I am sure there 
is not an art treasure in it unless it is the teacher herself. I do not think 
she draws very well but she is always immaculate in appearance and her 
room is charming in its order and the carrying out of a simple color 
scheme with simple means, and the children are all happy. I am always 
impressed with the idea, when I leave that room, that there is a successful 
art teacher. In all art lines we try to lead the pupils to make a general 
application of principles. We teach certain principles in regard to reserve 
in color, simplicity, fitness to purpose, hoping that he will be able to some 
extent to apply these principles to his life outside the school. 

By means of drawing meetings, printed outlines of work, mimeo- 
graphed sheets of designs, lists of reference books, and lessons given 
directly to the pupils by the special drawing teachers we endeavor to 
make our course in drawing explicit and interesting. 

The general character of the work in the Los Angeles High School 
is similar to that of a regular art school with its enthusiasm, spontaneity, 
and ambition. It offers opportunity for art education along varied and 
interesting lines including illustration, applied design, clay modeling and 
mechanical drawing. At an exhibit held recently by the Polytechnic 
High School, one saw interesting work in applied design. Original 
designs were worked out by the pupils in leather, copper and brass. In 
the architectural drawing rooms plans for some of the new city school 
buildings have been drawn by pupils. The Los Angeles State Normal 
School is a great help to us, sending out every year pupils who have 
gained, under Miss Gere’s efficient leadership, an appreciation of what is 
good in art. 
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DOMESTIC SCIENCE IN THE GRADES 
Etta Proctor FLAGG 
Supervisor of Domestic Science, Los Angeles City Schools 


T this time it is no longer a question of domestic science in 
the grades, but, rather, what shall be the line of work given. 
One of the crying needs of the whole present school system is 
more thoroughness. Everywhere we find the same superficiality—there 
is no study where this is not true, and as domestic science teachers we need 
to watch this carefully. In our own branches we have an excellent 
opportunity to insist upon thoroughness, and we must do this. 

To accomplish this, two things are needed: Well equipped, con- 
scientious teachers and a course which allows for the pupil to advance 
in skill and knowledge of the subjects chosen. 

I would choose to lay all my emphasis upon the subjects of serving 
and cooking during the grammar grades, leaving the side issues for 
future development. 

In serving, the pupil should begin early; the beginning of the 
fourth grade is none too soon. At this time the natural girl is filled 
with a strong desire to make things, and small models soon completed 
delight her soul. Nothing gives her more pleasure than to prepare a 
wardrobe for her pet doll, or, if the love of dolls is lacking, which 
will soon be the case if Teddy bears continue in favor, tiny bags and 
other articles which may be easily worked out will give her control 
over her muscles and at the same time create an enthusiasm for needle 
work, 

If the pupils are taught rightly, they enter the fifth grade with an 
- increased love for sewing and a fundamental training which will enable 
them to make pretty, useful articles, every one of which will increase 
their proficiency and, at the same time, hold and increase their love 
for this well-nigh lost art of hand-sewing. 

The use of crayola may be introduced in the fifth grade in connec- 
tion with the stencil decorations, and the pupils may be taught much 
in color combinations. This can be especially strong where the art 
and sewing instructors work together. 

By the time the sixth grade is reached, the pupils are able to take 
simple drafting, and by the judicious use of machine work on seams 
and bands (this being done at home) many simple garments may be 
made. 
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The question of successful buttonhole making is still unsolved by us, 
but I think that we are approaching the solution of this, to me, the 
most difficult of all the hand-sewing problems. 

To make this work what it should be, a knowledge of cloth, needles 
and thread must go with the increasing skill of the pupil in fashioning 
her garments. 

The more I work with sewing, the more I realize that from the 
very beginning the pupil must be made to think that she can do, and 
do well, that problem which lies before her. It is not the amount of 
work accomplished, but the skill attained by the fingers and the high 
ideals fixed in the pupil’s mind that are the important things. 

Ideally, sewing and cooking should go hand in hand, but where 
this is not possible, two years at least should be given to the cookery 
side of the work. Here everything needs to be extremely practical. 
Theory lessons are better very far apart and very few. The founda- 
tion reasons and facts must be taught, but all the remaining time should 
be given to the obtaining of the necessary skill in manipulation. The 
high school is soon enough for the study of the chemistry of foods. 

Another thing which is very much needed is greater independence 
in working out the recipes. I know of no better way to obtain this 
than by giving frequent practical reviews, where the pupils are required 
to work out for themselves what has already been taught them. 

Plain, simple lessons in laundry work and the simplest problems in 
home sanitation should find a place in the last part of this course. 

In closing, let me emphasize what seems to me the most important 
things in these lines of grammar school work: 

First—Teachers equipped with general and special knowledge, 
broad souled, large hearted women, full of enthusiasm for their work, 
who can help the pupils to learn to love the thought of home and all 
work that pertains to it. 

Second—Simple courses in which quality is always the thing 
considered. 

Third—Practical problems which the pupil can easily apply in her 
own home. 

Given these things, a course in domestic science in the grammar 
school will prove a source of inspiration for every home. 
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THE NEED OF SPECIAL TRAINING FOR HOME- 
MAKING 


M. LILLIAN TRIMBLE 
Teacher of Domestic Science, Mills College 


OMAN is now found in almost every profession and vocation 
for which she has made ample and special preparation; yet, not 
until recently was it considered necessary that she should have 

special training for a work that is peculiarly hers, that of home-making. 
The demands upon the housewife’s knowledge are so numerous and var- 
ied that a well rounded education is necessary to decide the questions that 
arise daily for her consideration. Chief among these are questions of 
shelter, food, and clothing. A large per cent of every income is spent 
annually by woman, in providing her family with these necessities for 
their physical well being. 

Woman is chiefly concerned with the subject of consumption, which 
involves the spending or investment of income. While she has ceased 
to share with man in the creative industries, as spinning, weaving, candle- 
making, her place is of no less consequence, her duties not more trivial. 
It is woman who determines to a greater or less degree how much 
shall be apportioned to the different divisions of expense. The wise 
expenditure is quite as important as the earning of an income; yet 
women as a class do not appreciate the importance of their work of 
directing expenditures. They underestimate the real importance of 
managing the expense account, which has as much to do with financial 
success as accumulation of wealth on the part of the one who furnishes 
the income. The fact is often lost sight of that there is a business side 
to home-making. That which makes for success in the business world 
is not likely to fail if applied in the home. Attention to details, a trained 
sense of values, and ability to adapt means to an end, are essential to 
the attainment of success. Financial failures are too often the result of 
unwise use of money rather than too little income. If woman is to 
spend the income for the greatest good of her family, she must have a 
clear notion of the proportion which each division of expense should 
receive. From a study of household budgets (both real and typical), 
she arrives at the per cent of her income that can be spent for ‘ood, 
rent, clothing, operating expenses, and the higher life. Such a theo- 
retical division acts as a check upon the actual expense and tends to 
keep the living within the limits of the income. 
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In the selection of the house, the trained woman demands one 
which meets the requirements of sanitation, her social position, and her 
standard of living; she is more concerned with the situation, drainage, 
cellar, plumbing, and ventilation than the non-essentials that appeal to 
the average person. The comfort and adaptability of a house to family 
use depends upon the planning, which is essentially woman’s work. The 
house is the realm of her activities, it is her workshop, her place of rest 
and recreation. With a thorough understanding of the needs of every 
part, woman is able to plan a dwelling that meets the demands of 
home life. But she must be able to express herself in the terms of an 
architect, else her idea will never be realized in a structure. She must 
be able to draw a plan that will show the size, relative position, and 
details of arrangement of different parts of the house. 

The importance of food in maintaining and promoting normal condi- 
tions of health is a well known fact. The woman who is equipped 
with some definite knowledge of foods has the health of her family 
largely under her control. The science of nutrition, which is well 
established, furnishes standards which serve as guides to the amount 
of food required under varying conditions of work. It is the aim of the 
intelligent housewife to serve sufficient nutriment, without over-feeding, 
and at a reasonable cost. The composition, ease of digestion, and extent 
of absorption must determine the time and frequency with which a 
given food appears on a menu. ‘There is no fixed ratio between cost 
and nutriment. The sum paid monthly to the grocer and market man 
can not be taken as conclusive evidence that a family is well fed. Some 
foods of highest price contain least nourishment, and vice versa. The 
purchaser must not ignore the esthetic value of food, since it is more 
easily digested when it is thoroughly enjoyed. The pleasureableness 
depends indirectly upon manner of preparation, and this in turn upon 
the predominating food principle present. In the light of these facts, 
the selection and preparation of the family food is a task of considerable 
consequence, worthy the best judgment and training of woman. 

Next to the selection of sanitary and artistic dwellings and whole- 
some food, woman has no more important function in the household 
than the selection of clothing. That there is need of instruction upon this 
subject is evident wherever people are assembled. When fewer and 
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only genuine fabrics were shown, there was less chance for making 
wrong selections. Woolens and worsteds were all wool, and silk was 
the product of the silk worm. But conditions have changed. The 
demand is greater than the supply, and the deficiency has been met by 
substitutes. For some purposes, the substitutes meet the requirements 
of the genuine material, but one wants to know what she is buying and 
to pay in proportion to the real value of the goods. Until one knows 
something of the structure of the different textile fibers, the use and 
relative value of the most common fabrics, the effect of dyes and finish- 
ing processes, and some well-known tests for genuineness of different 
materials, one cannot be sure that she is getting full value for her money. 
Beside contributing to the efficiency of the body, clothing has an esthetic 
value. It satisfies, in part, a desire for the beautiful, if lines and color, 
and material are used to produce a harmonious effect. 

Educators now believe that women should study science, not alone 
for its culture value, but with the purpose of applying it to the practical 
problems which confront them daily in their homes. Specialized courses 
of study peculiar to the needs of women are the outgrowth of this move- 
ment. They no longer study science and art in an aimless way; they 
make use of their acquisition of knowledge in solving everyday problems. 

Training in household arts is not a fad; it has grown out of the 
industrial and economic conditions of the times. Girls now have less 
opportunity to become skilled in the work of the home than formerly, 
when less work was done by specialists, as the tailor, the dressmaker, 
the milliner, and the furnisher. The educational demands of the age 
keep the girl at school work until the time when she must go out to earn 
her living or assume the duties of a home. If the course of study fails 
to give her instruction that she can apply to housekeeping, the first years 
of her experience must be more or less years of experimenting. Through 
the grades, the high school and the college, girls should pursue studies 
which they do not have to leave behind them on graduation day; they 
should have no cause to feel that education is wasted, if, on leaving 
school, they choose to begin housekeeping instead of teaching. Women 
should study science and art with a purpose: To apply the principles 
of each to the work of the home, and make each contribute its share 
in making home life more wholesome and beautiful. 
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The proof of the home is in the nursery. 





It is only the parrot that is valued for how it talks rather than 
for what it says. 
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To-day’s best should be to-morrow’s starting-point. 


Listening to scandal about people you never heard of is a waste 
of time. 













The man who fears he will do more than his salary calls for will 
never have much salary to call for. 


A straight life is the shortest distance between honesty and honor. 
He who fears ridicule is at the mercy of every fool. 
Extravagance is your neighbor’s method of spending money. 


Great men had good mothers, but if all good mothers had great 
sons there would be a surplus. 


In teaching the young idea how to shoot, it is important not to 
let it learn how to draw the long bow. 









Envy is admiration in despair. 
Conventionality is not morality. 
The indispensable man never knows it. 


Some people get credit for broken hearts when they have simply 
lost their nerve. 






Pecks of trouble come in pint bottles. 





Gleanings 


ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOLS 


R. C. Estep, teacher of mathematics in the Monrovia High School, 
has resigned to accept a similar position in the Polytechnic High School, 
Los Angeles. Miss Florence Grace, a graduate of Stanford, has been 
appointed to fill the position at Monrovia. 


The Marin County Institute convened at San Rafael on March 
31st. Superintendent Davidson had arranged one of his excellent 
common-sense programs and the session was very profitable. On Wed- 
nesday, the members of the institute with guests, journeyed to the 
summit of Mount Tamalpais and enjoyed a lecture on climatic features 


by Professor Alexander McAdie. 


George Mitchell of the Science department of the Colton High 
School has been elected to a position in the Los Angeles High School. 
W. W. Keyes, a graduate of Bates College, Maine, has been appointed 
to fill the vacancy in the Colton High School. 


Miss Helen Watson, head of the department of mathematics in the 
Santa Barbara High School, has been appointed to a similar position 
in the Hollywood High School. 


M. Hughes, teacher of manual training in the Hill Academy at 
Portland, Oregon, has just been appointed to the manual training 
department of the Eureka schools. 


J. D. Steele, head of the history department of the Ogden High 
School, has been appointed to the history department of the San Jose 
High School, vice John Ryan, deceased. 


Miss Isabel O. Niven has given up her position in the Wilmington 
High School to accept the head of the English department in the Tulare 
High School. 

Principal W. R. McDonald of the Bostonia High School has 
resigned to accept the principalship of the Rivera High School. 
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On February Ist, Selden C. Smith, Pacific Coast representative of 
Ginn & Company, was made a member of that firm. Business must be 


good with Brother Selden. 


C. F. Weber & Company have moved from their previous location 
on Polk street to a fine commodious building at 365-367 Market street. 
This is a far more convenient location. 
















Four of the new San Francisco school buildings have been com- 
pleted and are now in use. They are known as the Monroe, the 


Laguna Honda, the Sunnyside and the Golden Gate. 


Principal Elmer L. Cave of Haight School, Alameda, was recently 
elected superintendent of schools at Bellingham, Washington. Mr. 
Cave had strong backing from his friends in California and is to be 
congratulated upon his advancement. 
















A. H. Dixon resigned recently his position in Heald’s Business 
College at Riverside to take charge of the commercial department of the 
Placer County High School at Auburn. 


Percy Perviance of the Lincoln (Nebraska), High School, has 
been made head of the science department of the Eureka High School, 
vice Vernon McGeorge who resigns to take a course at Columbia 


University. 
. 


The Lake County Teachers’ Institute met at Lakeport, April 7th, 
8th and 9th. The instructors were H. A. Adrian, Superintendent 
Santa Barbara Schools; Riley O. Johnson, head of department of 
Biology and Nature Study in the Chico Normal School, and Miss 
Laura E. Marshall, Supervisor of Drawing in the Fresno schools. Mr. 
Adrian’s lecture on ‘“Wild Animals I Have Known,” and Mr. Johnson’s 
lecture on “California Birds and How to Know Them,” were special 
features. 
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GLEANINGS 


Marysville is to build a $7,000 annex to the high school. 

Miss Head, principal and founder of Miss Head’s School, of 
Berkeley, will retire shortly after twenty-two years of service. She 
will enjoy a European trip lasting several months. 


Dr. A. A. Macurda has resigned the presidency of California 
College, Oakland, to accept a position with Silver, Burdett & Company. 
Miss Agnes O. Hersey will be associated with Dr. Macurda in the San 
Francisco office of Silver, Burdett & Company. 


The Board of Education of Oakland has given notice of its inten- 
tion to enforce the anti-fraternity law in the grammar and high schools 
of that city. It has also directed students belonging to fraternities to 
sever their connection therewith not later than April 30th under penalty 
of being refused recommendation to the universities, and also of being 
denied the right to take part in any school activity. 


The Southern Pacific Railroad Company, the State Board of Health, 


and the United States Government have combined efforts to teach the 
people of California how to cut down the death rate in the human 
family. A railway coach has been fitted out with charts, laboratories 
and other features. Demonstrators will travel in the coach and instruct 
the people. 


Orland recently voted down a bond issue for $24,000 for a new 
school building. 


Trinity County is to have a county high school at Weaverville. It 
will be open to students next August. 
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A citizens’ committee at Santa Ana recently recommended a bond 
issue of $75,000 for an addition to the high school and for two new 


grammar school buildings. 


The Western School of Manual Arts will meet at Pacific Grove, 
June 28th and will continue in session until July 30th. The faculty 
consists of Charles L. Jacobs, Franklin K. Barthel, Robert B. Harshe 
and Margaret Wright. The courses will include primary constructive 
work, woodwork, mechanical drawing, design, arts and crafts and’ 
needle work. For further information, address Charles L. Jacobs, 
San Jose. 


? Oak Park, near Sacramento, has just dedicated a new $35,000 
school building. 


The Board of Trustees at Placerville are considering a call for a 
bond election for a new grammar school building. 


‘Nature students will be interested to know that the Avicultural 
Society of California has been recently organized for the study of 
American and foreign birds in freedom and captivity. The society is 
issuing “Bird News,” a periodical devoted to aviculture, the subscrip- 
tion price being seventy-five cents. The office of the publication and of 
the society is in the Uhl Building, 717 Market street, and W. W. 


Cooley is business manager. 


The California Schoolmasters’ Club met in San Francisco, April 
24th. Superintendent F. F. Bunker presided and Mr. Allison Ware 


was the principal speaker. 


Principal Engle, of Placer County High School, recently suspended 
about forty boys for truancy on All Fools’ Day. 


Visalia is planning to introduce courses in manual training. 
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Oakland is to be congratulated upon the re-election of Superin- 
tendent J. W. McClymonds for another four-year term. 


The San Francisco Institute was an interesting and profitable one. 
Superintendent Alfred Roncovieri, Deputy Superintendent James Fergu- 
son and Madame Pechin, who recently returned from Europe, presented 
interesting themes. Professor Richard Gause Boone gave some terse 
hints to teachers and James E. Addicott spoke on manual training. 
One of the most interesting features was an address by Dr. Percival 


Dolman on ““The Backward Child.” 


On April 24th the Southern California Science Association held 
its second general meeting at the University of Southern California in 
Los Angeles. The following papers were presented and discussed: 
Chemistry—Miss J. M. Blanchard, Los Angeles; Physics—W. H. 
Snyder, Hollywood; Physical Geography—J. F. Chamberlain; Biol- 
ogy—C. O. Esterley, Occidental. The president for the year is W. A. 
Fiske, Occidental College, Los Angeles, and the secretary is H. T. 
Clifton, Throop Polytechnic Institute, Pasadena. 


The drawing exhibit of the elementary schools of San Francisco 
prepared for the Alaska-Yukon Exposition at Seattle will be shown 
at the San Francisco Institute of Art, corner of California and Mason 
streets. Private view by invitation will take place on the evening of 
May 6th, after which the exhibition will be open to the public without 
charge daily from 9 to 5 until May 12th. 


The Nevada County Institute was held in Grass Valley the week 
beginning April 12th. Superintendent J. G. O’Neill had arranged a 
helpful program combining home talent with speakers from the outside. 
The lecturers were: L. B. Wilson of the San Jose Normal, Riley 
O. Johnson of the Chico Normal, Miss Effie B. McFadden of the 
San Francisco Normal, L. E. Armstrong of THE SIERRA EDUCA- 
TIONAL News, and Superintendent C. N. Shane of Placer county. 
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At the April meeting of the State Board of Education, the prin- 
cipal matter of business was the adoption of textbooks. _McMaster’s 
Brief History of the United States was chosen in place of the present 
State-text. Dunn’s The Community and the Citizen was chosen for 
use in civics, a new adoption for a period of eight years. In the matter 
of readers, after considerable discussion action was deferred until the 
June meeting. 
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: At the joint institute of Fresno and Madera counties in March, 
a resolution was passed calling a conference in Fresno, April 10th, of 
superintendents and representative teachers for the purpose of forming 
a Central California Teachers’ Association. Pursuant to this reso- 
lution the delegates assembled, on the date specified, in the office of 
Superintendent C. L. McLane. 

Temporary organization was effected by the election of Superin- 
tendent C. J. Walker of Tulare as chairman, and of Superintendent 
Estella Bagnelle of Madera as acting secretary. Upon roll-call the 
following delegates were noted as present: Fresno county—Superin- 
tendent E. W. Lindsay, Superintendent C. L. McLane, Frank M. 
Lane; Tulare county—Superintendent C. J. Walker, C. E. Bingham, 
V. H. Grimsley; Kings county—Mrs. N. E. Davidson, County Super- 
intendent, J. M. Hahn, A. M. Ayres, C. W. Baker; Madera county— 
Superintendent Estella Bagnelle, J. G. Smale, May Carmichael, Lettie 
Currans. Communications from the county superintendents of Mari- 
posa, Merced, Kern, and Calaveras counties were received heartily en- 
dorsing the movement and promising active support in those counties. 

Superintendent C. L. McLane of Fresno presented a plan of pro- 
cedure, which was adopted, and on motion the committee proceeded 
to organize the Association by the adoption of a constitution and the 
election of the following officers for the ensuing year: President, Super- 
intendent C. L. McLane of Fresno; First Vice-President, Superintend- 
ent C. J. Walker of Tulare; Second Vice-President, Principal C. W. 
Baker of Hanford; Secretary, Superintendent Estella Bagnelle of 
Madera; Treasurer, Principal Frank M. Lane of Fresno. 
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Fresno was selected as the first meeting-place, the date of the 
meeting to be fixed later by the executive committee. 

The matter of affiliation with the other teachers’ associations of 
the State was discussed by the committee together with President E. 
Morris Cox and Secretary L. E. Armstrong of the California Teachers’ 
Association, and a resolution favoring such affiliation was adopted. 
President C. L. McLane was instructed to co-operate with the repre- 
sentatives of the other teachers’ associations in the formation of a prac- 
ticable plan for the desired affiliation. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS 


Governor Gillett has signed the bill appropriating $100,000 for 
a State Normal School of Manual Arts and Home Economics at Santa 
Barbara. 


Bids for the new San Jose State Normal School building will be 
opened April 24th. 


A class of eighteen was graduated from the San Jose State Normal 


School in March. 


President Black, of San Diego State Normal School has issued a 
bulletin concerning the summer session which will convene June 28th 
and continue until August 6th. Classes in school administration, biology, 
education, English, mathematics, history, physical science, drawing, 
manual training, domestic science, physical education and music will 
be formed. The faculty is a strong one and the session ought to be 
well attended. For details, address W. C. Crandall, Dean, San Diego, 


California. 


On April 24th the Board of Trustees of the San Jose Normal let 
contracts for the new buildings as follows: Main building to F. O. 
Engstrom Company of Los Angeles for $272,000; power house and 
plant to Rickon-Ehrhart Engineering and Construction Company of 
San Francisco for $25,600. Work will soon begin. 
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SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


UNIVERSITIES OF THE STATE 


The bulletin of the summer session at the University of California 
has just been issued, and will be sent to any address upon application 
to the Recorder of the Faculties, Berkeley, Cal. The coming session 
promises to be one of the most interesting and instructive ever held at 
Berkeley. The scope of the subjects offered has been widened, so 
that this year over twenty per cent more courses will be offered than last 
year, and nearly all of the departments of the regular session will be 
represented. No formal examinations are required for entrance. Ad- 
mission is granted to all persons, teachers and others, who are able to 
profit by the exercises of the session. ‘The tuition regardless of the 
number of courses taken is $15. This fee entitles the student to ad- 
mission to the series of evening lectures and musicals in Hearst Hall, 
to the full privileges of the University library, and to medical advice 
and hospital care, without extra charge, in case of illness. 

Instruction will be given, not only by members of the regular Uni- 
versity Faculty, but also by a number of distinguished men of letters 
and science from Eastern universities, and from Europe. Harvard 
University will send three representatives—Samuel Williston in Law, 
W. A. Neilson in English Literature and Roger Merriman in History. 
Professor Williston is the foremost living authority on the subject of 
contracts and the author of many important treatises in law. Professor 
Neilson has the reputation of being one of the most popular lecturers 
in English Literature in New England. He will offer two courses, 
one on the Romantic Poets, and one on Shakespeare. Professor H. H. 
Horne of Dartmouth and Professor E. S. Thorndale of Columbia, two 
of the recognized leaders in education in America, will be present dur- 
ing the entire session and give courses in Psychology and Philosophy. 
Mrs. Ellen Richards of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, the 
eminent authority on household administration, will offer two courses 
in domestic economics during the last three weeks of the session. The 
distinguished Danish linguist, Professor Otto Jespersen, will come from 
Europe, and from Mexico Senor Chavez, Minister of Instruction. 

While many of the courses of the coming session will be directly 
concerned with the subject and method of the studies of the secondary 
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and grammar schools, it is felt that the University can not serve the 
teachers of the State better than by offering also a wide range of oppor- 
tunities for study along other lines than the daily routine of the school- 
room. To this end a large number of unusually interesting liberal 
culture courses are offered this year in literature, art, music and science. 

In addition to the regular lectures of the summer session there will 
be many excursions, concerts in Hearst Hall and the Greek Theater, 
and evening lectures which should be of almost equal educational value 
to the work in the classroom. 

A list of places offering board and room or room alone is kept on 
file in the office of the Recorder of Faculties, and every possible assist- 
ance will be given to strangers in their search for suitable boarding 
places. Inquiries should be addressed to the Recorder of the Faculties 
of the University of California, Berkeley, California. 


The authorities of the University of California’s summer session for 
1909 have secured the services for the session of Samuel Williston, 
Professor of Law at Harvard University. The coming of this eminent 
jurist is the direct result of a demand that has been urged on the Uni- 
versity by the lawyers throughout the State—a demand for a broaden- 
ing of the summer course in law. They suggested a course which they 
could attend with the same profit that doctors now attend a medical 
convention, for the strengthening of weak points in their professional 
preparation, or for the refreshment of certain lines to which they desired 
to pay particular attention. 

The University, recognizing the justice of their demand, has 
attempted to satisfy it, and hopes eventually in its summer session to be 
of as great service to the lawyers of the State as it now is to the teachers 
who annually attend the session. 


By a recent court ruling the University of California comes into 


$1,400,000 from the Kearney estate near Fresno. 


The income of the State University was increased very materially 
by the last Legislature. A considerable amount will go toward build- 
ing in accordance with the Phoebe A. Hearst plans. 
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OUTSIDE THE STATE 


The Chicago Board of Education is looking about for a supervisor 
of domestic science at a salary of $3,000 per year. She would have 
charge of the cooking, sewing, household economics, and home nursing 
classes. It is a remarkable fact that so far, the board has been unable 
to find a satisfactory supervisor. 


President Schneider of the Board of Education of Chicago will 
act as superintendent until a successor to Edwin G. Cooley is elected. 


Superintendent Cooley recently became the head of the firm of D. C. 
Heath & Co. 


Clarence W. Mackay recently established an endowment of $250,- 
000 for the University of Nevada. 


A proposition to establish an itinerant university has been started 
by certain wealthy and philanthropic citizens of Boston. The aim is 
to bring higher education to the people of Massachusetts at their own 
homes. The courses will be given in high school buildings by instruct- 
ors of highest rank. The ordinary college curriculum will be pursued 
and the degree of bachelor of arts will be conferred upon those who 

complete the four-year course. The students will pay actual cost of 
* tuition, which is estimated at $34.50 per year. An endowment of 
three millions of dollars is in sight. 


The next meeting of the Department of Superintendence will be 
held in Indianapolis in February, 1910. Superintendent W. H. Elson 
is president and Superintendent Stratton D. Brooks vice-president for 
the current year. 


The University of Helsingfors has rejected the proposal for an 
interchange of professors between the United States and Finland. 
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Evangeline Booth, commander of the Salvation Army, has started 
a campaign to raise an endowment of five millions of dollars for a 
“World’s University of Humanity.” The aim of such an institution 
would be to train workers for social service. 


Dr. Charles W. Eliot, retiring president of Harvard University, 
will probably refuse to accept the post of American ambassador to 
Great Britain. 

President Eliot of Harvard in his recent annual report advocates 
a three-year course for the bachelor’s degree. He also announced gifts 
to the university aggregating $700,000. Perhaps the most interesting 
feature of his report is his unqualified denunciation of American foot- 


ball. 

Hereafter entrance to the college of law at Cornell will require 
two years of college work instead of one. For the first time college 
graduation is required for admission to the Medical college. 


The student body of Princeton Theological Seminary have de- 
manded that President Francis L. Patton give them a more modern 
curriculum. If the president refuses to comply with their demands, 
they will ask the board of trustees to require President Patton’s resig- 
nation. 


Dr. James H. Canfield, librarian at Columbia University, died re- 
cently. 


President Arthur T. Hadley of Yale University has issued a bul- 
letin under the auspices of the United States Bureau of Education, in 
which he sets forth the facilities for a national graduate school at Wash- 
ington. Among other things he points out that there are 26,900 libraries, 
museums, collections and laboratories which might be used by graduate 
students. 


The Independent of April Ist has an excellent twenty-page article 
on Stanford University by Edwin E. Slosson. 
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Our Book Shelf 


Coe’s SCHOOL READERS. By Fanny E. Coe, Teacher of English 
in the Boston Normal School. Cloth, 12mo, with illustrations, 
American Book Company, New York. 

Third Grade Reader. 284 pages. Price, 40 cents. 
Fourth Grade Reader. 360 pages. Price, 50 cents. 


These books offer much new, fresh and interesting material, includ- 
ing stories of adventure, of humor, of child life, of animal life, of 
chivalry, etc. They will appeal to the teacher as well as to the pupil. 
The selections are of literary value, the teaching sound and wholesome, 
with ideals high and yet compelling. The books are carefully graded. 
The illustrations are numerous and most attractive. The books are 
admirably suited for supplementary use in connection with any standard 
series of readers. 


HoaDLey’s PuysicAL LABORATORY HANDBOOK. By George A. 
Hoadley, C.E., Sc.D., Professor of Physics, Swarthmore College. 
Cloth, 12mo, 107 pages. Price, 50 cents. American Book 
Company, New York. 


This collection of sixty-two laboratory experiments covers the various 
topics usually taken up in secondary schools, the number presented being 
so great as to offer a considerable latitude of choice on the part of the 
teacher. The requirements of the College Entrance Examination Board, 
the New York State Education Department, and other similar bodies 
have been fully met. The volume may be used advantageously with any 
good textbook on the subject. The experiments have been selected with 
care; the apparatus required is not elaborate. Throughout the student 
is trained to profit from his observations, to exercise his ingenuity, and to 
depend upon himself. 
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SHIRLEY’S PART SONGS FOR MIXED Voices. Edited by John B. 
Shirley, Supervisor of Music, Upper Troy, N. Y. Cloth, 8vo, 


272 pages. Price, 75 cents. American Book Company, New 
York. 


The songs in this volume are intended for mixed voices, and are 
notable for their great variety, their musical arrangement of parts, and 
their adaptability to all school occasions, such as commencement 
festivals, national celebrations, etc. In all there are ninety-seven com- 
positions, consisting of folk songs, college songs, operatic and national 
songs, and miscellaneous choruses. Some of the latter are quite long 
and are well adapted for special concert programs. 


OsTHAUS AND BIERMANN’S GERMAN PROSE COMPOSITION. By 
Carl W. F. Osthaus, A.M., Junior Professor of German, Indiana 
University; and Ernest H. Biermann, Instructor in German, Indiana 
University. Cloth, 12mo, 191 pages, with notes and vocabularies. 
Price, 65 cents. American Book Company, New York. 


A graded textbook of German writing, for high school and college 
use, based on consecutive prose and intended to develop rapidly the 
student’s sense of independence. In the earlier portion the exercises con- 
German based upon it, and an English version preceded by indications 
of the chief grammatical principles involved. As the selections increase 
sist of three parts—a short German selection, a set of questions in 
in length, the questions are omitted, and in the second part only English 
material of higher grade is given. Throughout the exercises copious 

































Our Easy Corner 








He Wou.tp TALK ON 


A truly eloquent parson had been preaching for an hour or so 
on the immortality of the soul. 

“I looked at the mountains,” he declaimed, ‘‘and could not help 
thinking, “Beautiful as you are, you will be destroyed, while my soul 
will not.’ I gazed upon the ocean and cried, ‘Mighty as you are, you 
will eventually dry up, but not I!’ °—Everybody’s Magazine. 





His ANSWER 


Teacher of the grammar class—Suppose, now, your father came 
home rather late one night, and your mother said, “‘Gracious, John, 
wherever have you been all this time?”” what would the words of his 
answer form? 

Little Tommy (who is named after his father)—-A question, sir. 
He’d want to know who she thought she was calling John! 





UNCLE EBEN’s WIsDOM 
““When a man talks about luck,”” said Uncle Eben, “‘he nearly allus 


means hard luck. "Cause when he’s prosperous he’s gwinter take all 
de credit foh his own smahtness.”—Washington Star. 





RATHER SUSPICIOUS 


Admiral Robley Evans tells the following story against himself. 
He had a Congressman for a guest, and, having run out of his favorite 
brand of whiskey, made up with some he could not guarantee. He 
explained this, and added: 

“‘Here, however, is some brandy that I’ve kept untouched for a 
good deal more than twenty years.” 

““Hand me over the whiskey decanter,” was the rejoinder. 

““Why?” asked the Admiral. ‘“‘What’s the matter with the 
brandy >?” 

““That’s what I want to know, Bob,” said the guest; “but if 
you have had it untouched in your possession for more than twenty 
years, there must be something pretty bad the matter with it.” 
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VERNAL VOYAGE IN A TAXICAB 


Let’s whirl to where the daisies are 
And primrose pastures, near or far; 
We'll wreathe our brows 
And breathe our vows 
And sing our sonnets to a star! 


Through this dusk path of leafy gloom 
We dimly scent the clover bloom. 
How sweet a thing 
This laughing spring, 
Decked in a nodding lilac plume! 


Stop! Let us linger in this glen 
Bosky with violets. And when 
We hear the rill 
Sing to the hill 


Be glad that spring is here again. 


Skim on! Skim on! To pansied gloam 
Where hyacinths and daisies foam 
To greet us—Bing! 
This blooming thing 
Has registered $4.50! Home! 
—Kate Masterson in New York Sun. 


USUALLY 
Teacher—What is a Laplander? 
Young Miss—An awkward man in a crowded street car.—/udge. 


A PUZZLE IN ENGLISH 
Offensive partisanship, dishonest citizenship, prejudiced minds, in- 
competency, make undesirable citizenship not devotion to, or advocacy 
of any principle of Government, State or National—Harr Wagner 
in Western Journal of Education. 
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HE PasseD THE HAT 

The colored parson had just concluded a powerful sermon on 
“Salvation am Free,”’ and was announcing that a collection would be 
taken for the benefit of the parson and his family. Up jumped an 
acutely brunette brother in the back of the church. 

“*Look a-year, pahson,”” he interrupted, “‘yo’ ain’t no sooner done 
tellin’ us da salvation am free dan you go askin’ us fo’ money. If 
salvation am free, what’s de use in payin’ fo’ it? Dat’s what I want 
to know. An’ I tell yo’ p’intedly dat I ain’t goin’ to gib yo’ nothin’ 
until I find out. Now—” 

“*Patience, brudder, patience,’ said the parson. “‘I’ll ‘lucidate: 
S’pose yo’ was thirsty an’ come to a river. Yo’ could kneel right down 
an’ drink yo’ fill, couldn’t yo’? An’ it wouldn’t cost yo’ nothin’, would 
it?” 

“Ob cou’se not. Dat’s jest what I—” 

“Dat water would be free,” continued the parson. “But s’posin’ 
yo’ was to hab dat water piped to yo’ house? Yo'd have to pay, 
wouldn’t yo’ >?” 

“Yas, suh, but—” 

““Wal, brudder, so it is wid salvation. De salvation am free, but 
it’s de havin’ it piped to yo’ dat yo’ got to pay fo’. Pass de hat, 
deacon, pass de hat.” 


FATAL CLEANLINESS 


A young Englishman, after he had been in Devil’s Valley for a 
couple of months, began to grow thin. Wyoming cooking did not 
appeal to him. Besides his squeamish appetite there was another thing 
that the natives held against him—his outlandish custom of taking a 
bath every morning. One day his landlady was discussing him with 
a friend. 

“T tell ye what, Sal,” said the visitor, “he’s jest a-wastin’ away 
a-grievin’ for some gal back East thar.” 

‘Nothin’ o’ the kind,” said the landlady contemptuously. ‘‘You 
mark my words, now—that young feller he’s jest a-washin’ hisself 
away. 
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California Educational Directory 


EpwAarpD Hyatt, Superintendent of Public Instruction 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
J. N. GILLETT, Governor Sacramento 
President of the Board 
EDWARD Hyatt, Superintendent Public Instruction Sacramento 
Secretary of the Board 
Morris E. DaILEy San Jose 
President of State Normal School 
J. F. MILLsPAUGH Los Angeles 
President of State Normal School 
C. C. VAN LIEw 
President of State Normal School 
SAMUEL T. BLACK San Diego 
President of State Normal School 
FREDERICK L. BuRK San Francisco 
President of State Normal School 
BENJAMIN IDE WHEELER Berkeley 
President of State University 
ALexis F. LANGE Berkeley 
Professor of Education, State University 
CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
E. Morris Cox, President San Rafael 
L. E. ARMSTRONG, Secretary Alameda 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
E. Morris Cox 


ALExis F. LANGE 
C. C. VAN LIEW 


Morris E. DAILEY 
ALEXANDER SHERRIFFS 
Jessica B. PEIxoTTO 
J. W. McCLymonps 
FRANK F. BUNKER 
L. E. ARMSTRONG, Secretary, Alameda 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
E. C. Moore, President 
Wayne P. Situ, Secretary Redlands 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION OF NORTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


W. M. Mackay, President 
Luu E. WHITE, Secretary 


CENTRAL CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


C. L. McLane, President 
EsTELLA BAGNELLE, Secretary .: 





ric TURES 


ARTISTICALLY FRAMED 
SUITABLE FOR SCHOOL- 
ROOM DECORATIONS 


PHONE FRANKLIN 1600 


COMPLETE LINE OF 


Artists’ Supplies 


= OAT 


Schussler Bros. 


1218-1220 SUTTER ST. 


Design 


And its Application to practical 
Objects of Art for the Home 
and School Room 


Taught by 
Correspondence 


Special Course planned to 
assist teachers in their 
school work. 


Terms and further particulars upon 
application to 


Charles Frank Ingerson 
San Francisco, Calif. 


STUDIO —1321 SUTTER ST. 


For High Grade 


Manual 


Training 


Equipment 


Witte to 


W. C. Toles Company 


IRVING PARK, CHICAGO, 


Work Benches and 
Rapid-Acting Vises 


S. F. School 
Water Colors 


SUPERIOR TO ANY 
ON THE MARKET 


Clear Mix Quickly 
Brilliant Flow Smoothly 
Lift Easily 


Non-Poisonous 


Transparent 


Durable 


Scott Foresman & Co. 
378 Wabash Ave. Chicago 


Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News. 





The Meiji 
1205 SUTTER STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 


The finest assortment of Japan- 
ese Stencils, Color Prints, Old 
Illustrated Books, and Printed 
Cottons, on the Pacific Coast, 
suitable for the teaching of 


Design 
in the 
Public Schools 


EAL) 
WEBSTER’S 
SIINTERNATIONAL 
m| DICTIONARY 


THE BUSINESS UNIVERSITY OF THE WEST 
(Endorsed by University Authorities) 


POLYTECHNIC 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Twelfth and Harrison Sts. Oakland, Cal. 


(Inc.) Capital Stock, $100,000.00 
The Great Business School of the West. 
Over 1000 students attending this year. 
Finest Building and Equipment in U. S. 
National reputation for high grade work. 
Home influences. Ideal climate. Terms rea- 
onable. Schoolin session entire year. 
Complete courses in business training, short- 
hand, typewriting, banking, Morse tele- 
graphy, also civil, electrical, mining and 
mechanical engineering. Free Catalogue. 


Kent Summer School 
IN 
Muscular Movement Writing 


will be held at Oakland, California, July 12th 
to 30th, 1909. Sessions from a. m. to 
12 m., at Heald College, 16th and San 
Pablo. For terms and other information 
address: 


FRANK A. KENT 


STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 


HOME AGAIN 
770-776 Mission Street 


We are pleased’ to invite our 
friends to call on us in our new 
store. We are now located in 
splendid quarters and 

“EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS” 
can be found here at the right 
prices. 

Catalogues on application. 

The Whitaker & Ray Co. 


770-776 Mission St. 114 E. 6th St. 
San Francisco. Los Angeles 


Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News. 





HEADQUARTERS 


FOR 


School Drawing Materials 


CRAYONS PAINTS PASTELLO 


PAPERS, Including White, Bogus, Assorted Tinted 
and Onion Skin 


ARTISTIC COVER PAPERS FOR 
MANUAL ARTS 


Cunningham, Curtiss & Welch 


SCHOOL BOOKS AND STATIONERY 
565-571 Market Street San Francisco 


Prepared under the auspices of the American Committee of the 3rd International Congress 


ART EDUCATION IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Edited by Dr. James Parton Haney 


Every art teacher should possess this book. Full of suggestions for organization, 
teaching and supervision. Four hundred and thirty-two pages. Maroon cloth, gilt 
top. One hundred and seven full page plates. Five Hundred Designs. Edition 
limited to 1000 numbered copies. Illustrated circular on application. 
PRICE, BOXED and POSTPAID, $3.50 
Published for the Committee by THE AMERICAN ART ANNUAL, Inc., 546 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK, W. Y. 


San Francisco Institute of Art 


ae a CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF DESIGK 


(Formerly Mark Hopkins Institute] 
Affiliated with the State University 
No Vacations — Individual Instruction Painting Decorative | 
Designing 
Illustrating, Sketching, Painting e 
Life Classes Day and Night Drawing Illustrating 


Teachers’ 
2 Modeling Course 
14628 BUSH STREET Daily, Night and Saturday Clases, 


Circulas 
Phone Franklin 4175 mailed on application to the S. F. Institute of Art, |f 
ifornia and be Francisco. 


Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News. 





Bolte &BradenCo. 


50 Main Street BUSINESS 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Where California, Market G Main Sts. Meet 


Pictures 


AND 


F YaMes 


Vickery 
Atkins & Torrey 


1744 CALIFORNIA STREET. 


McNEILL TEACHERS’ 


Pnnters and Publishers 


BUILDERS 


Booklets 


Magazines 
Folders Catalogs 


Great Artist Series 


Stories of great Artists in five —ine. with 
264 full page halftone roductions 
Masterpieces. Cloth Binding, 50c per volume 


Architecture 
By i Fesdedeh Hopkins 
A handbook tha in e Art 
Library, and on he desk of every teacher of 
Art. H openly illustrated. Bound in 
Augsburg System of Drawing 


Contains work that teachers can teach and 
pupils can learn. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 
717 Market Street, San Francisco 


Larson & Company 


Designers and Makers of 


Class, College and Frater- 
nity Pins and Badges 


Designs and Estimates upon request. 


2116 Sutter St., at Steiner St. 


AGENCY 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 


BERKELEY 


Charges much less than any other Agency 


“EH. SHELDON & CO. 


CALIFORNIA 
Write for terms 


MANUAL TRAINING EQUIPMENTS 


We send sample 


LATHES, BENCHES AND VISES ON APPROVAL 


giving you an opportunity to see how they look 
and work under your conditions. The following 
are among the cities which for the past five years 
have found our Vises and Benches entirely satis- 
factory to the exclusion of all — makes: 
Seattle, Denver, Kansas City rom. Minne- 
apolis, Omaha, Louisville and Neste le. 

In October 1908 the Government selected one of 
our standard benches for the equipment of four- 
teen Government schools of Alaska. We have 
just issued a new Catalogue of unusual interest 


to educators. Sent on request. 
70 No. MAY, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News. 





You can buy 
direct of 

the manu- 
facturers 
Microscopes, 
Laboratory 
Chemicals 
and 
Glassware, 
Magnifiers 
and 
Biological 
Supplies by 
writing us. 


Che 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Over 27,000 Positions Filled 
Over 4,000 on Pacific Coast 


THE LARGEST TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
IN THE WORLD 


CALIFORNIA OFFICES 


LOS ANGELES, 238 Douglas Bldg. 
BERKELEY, 2142 Shattuck Avenue 


OTHER OFFICES 
Boston, Bian. New York, N.Y.,Wash- 


ington, D. C., Chicago, Ill., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., Denver, Colo., "Spokane, 
Wash., Portland, Ore., Seattle, Wash., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 


of California Send for Agency Manual and 
154 SUTTER ST., SAN FRANCISCO Registration Form Free 


Faétories “The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies have had a 


wonderful record and their managers are men 
ROCHESTER, N. ¥. of integrity and ability ''—Western Journal of 
FRANKFORT, a/M, GERMANY Education. 


The “ADJUSTABLE” 


A substitute for and improvement upon 
Blackboards or Charts 


Price $25.00, discount for cash with mail order 
Returnable if not satisfactory. Write for descriptive 


circulars to 


E. C. Boynton, Sales Agent, Kamm Bldg., S. F 


KEUFFEL & ESSER CO. 


of New York 
48-50 Second Street San Francisco 


Our ANVIL Drawing Paper is the result 
of 35 years’ careful study of the draftsman’s 
needs and has acquired an excellent and wide 
reputation. It is tough, hard, uniform in 
grain and finish, stands erasing very well and 
takes ink and water color perfectly. 


We have at all times a most 
complete assortment of 


Chemicals and 
Glassware 


for Laboratory Work in Schools 
and Colleges. 


HENRY F. STARBUCK 


ARCHITECT 


Send for our Catalogue 


JUSTINIAN CAIRE COMPANY 
575 MARKET ST. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


School Buildings a specialty. Expert 
in heating and ventilation 


ROOM 4 MACDONOUGH BUILDING 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
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California College 


and Its Allied Schools 


The Academy 

The Sub- Academy 

The School of Fine Arts 
The School of Business 


Boarding students accomodated 
Co-educational 
The Academy accredited 


Positions open to graduates of the 
business department 


Exceptional opportunities in Music 
and Art 


Domestic Sciences for all grades 
Individual promotion in lower school 
Tuition and other expenses reasonable 


FINANCIALLY INTERESTING 


The firm of McCNEAR & WAYMAN, 
General Agents for the 
Pacific Coast of the 


National Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of Hartford 


Mechanics and Traders Insur- 
ance Company of New Orleans 


Colonial Fire Underwriters of 
Hartford 


desire an agency for these Companies 
in every city, town and village in this 
territory. It occurs to us that some 
of the teachers may have the time 
and inclination to take up fire insur- 
ance work and thereby add to their 
income by soliciting fire insurance in 
their locality, and thus acquire 
knowledge of a profession which ex- 
pands with the growth of the country 
and is in itself a means of livelihood, 
There are many towns in which we 
are actively represented at the pres- 
sent time, but there are some where 


we are not so planted and these are 
the points where we desire active 
representation. 


We will be pleased to have you 
write us providing you are interested, 


McNEAR & WAYMAN, General Agents 


P. O. BOX 2633 NATIONAL BLDG. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


For information address Registrar, 
California College, Oakland. 


Arthur Amsden Macurda,M.A. 
President 


The Only Legitimate Way BLACKBOARDS 


To Burglarize Success 


is to secure a business educa- 
tion. It is not only a ‘‘short- 
cut,’’ but by far the safest and 
most inexpensive. We offer, 
not only as thorough courses in 
shorthand, touch typewriting, 
English, bookkeeping and pre- of Hyloplate 

paratory coaching, as ANY twenty years, 

school ANYWHERE, but in “nee © page Be 
addition theretoa VALUABLE coe ht now in, euc- 
course in Advertising and cessful use in the majority of school buildings 
Salesmanship free. Write for throughout the State, and is specified by ninety per 


‘ : t of hool 
“How to earn a scholarship.’’ “a “ieee of 


architects. Thousands of 

satisfied users will testify 

BERKELEY BUSINESS COLLEGE ——— 
AND 

COACHING SCHOOL 

The “Business University of California” 


2187-91 SHATTUCK AVENUE 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


vig & In planning that new school 
aS Cy eae budding, a is no ill 
important subject 
blackboards. The comfort, 
convenience and satisfaction of teacher and pupils 
in room depends as much upon satis- 
factory black- boards as any 
other one i 


utility and 


C.F. WEBER & CO. 


S| 365-367 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
210-212 N. Main St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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A school may have its typewriting room full 
of machines but if some are not Smith Prem- 
ier I ypewriters, 400,000 business men who 
need its graduates can not use them, because 
they are not Smith Premier operators. Broad- 
est education demands some Smith Premiers 
in a typewniting room and the best educators 
recognize this. 

That is why 40 per cent of the typewriters 


used in business schools are Smith Premiers. 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. 


INCORPORATED 
31 SUTTER STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
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California Teachers’ Agencies 
BOYNTON AND ESTERLY 


Proprietors and Managers 


717 Market Street, San Francisco. 


Twenty-first year. 


525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles 


Our present managers have never been changed 


and have located more teachers on the Pacific Slope than all the others 


combined. 


To Teachers 


It reduces the expenses of travel 
and correspondence in securing 
positions. 


It creates a demand for its teach- 
ers by the success of its nominees. 

It cultivates close acquaintance 
with schools and officials in a 
limited area where its services may 
be well known and its influence 
enhanced. 

It has demonstrated these claims 
and principles more than 20 years. 

Its business is direct with em- 
ployers, not from ‘‘hearsay.”’ 


Always consult us for suitable 
positions. 


To School Officials 


We have located from ten to two 
hundred teachers each, in principal 
cities of California, where we are 
best known, and where greatest 
care is exercised in selection. 


Our largest business is from _ the 
best schools, offering the highest 
salaries, because a large majority 
of the best teachers enroll with us. 


We do not claim to be perfect or 
that we never make mistakes. If 
our candidates do not fulfill our 
recommendations, please tell us so, 
promptly. We shall be glad not to 
inflict them on anyone else. 


Always consult us for the best 





candidates for your vacancies. 


A majority of California High School teachers are registered with us. 
One of the oldest Professors in the University of California says: 
“Inside of three years from the date of their graduation, I notice that 
practically all of the strong teachers are registered with your Agency.” 


PAPER SLOYD 


A Handbook for Primary Grades 
By EDNAH ANNE RICH 


Supervisor of Manual Training, Public Schools, and Principal of The Anna S. C. Blake 
Manual Training School, SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA. 


PAPER SLOYD FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


is designed for the first three years in the primary school. Its aim is akin to that of the 
wood sloyd, and the work is so arranged as to stimulate and promote “‘intelligent self-activ- 
ity for a purpose which the worker recognizes as good."” The plan differs from that of 
most works for the early grades in that the little people are taught to make useful articles 
which have a place in their daily lives, and in that they are directly prepared or any special 
manual training which may be taken up in the higher classes. 


Sent to TEACHERS Postpaid, 75c. 


OTHER BOOKS FOR MANUAL TRAINING 


Foster’s Elementary Wood Working, 75c 
Goss’ Beneh Work in Wood, 70c 
Hapgood’s School Needle Work, 75c 
Holland’s Clay Modeling, 75c 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 


717 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 
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Vacation 1909 


ISSUED BY THE 


NORTHWESTERN 
PACIFIC RAILROAD 


The Picturesque Route of California 


IS NOW READY FOR DISTRIBUTION 


GIVING FULL INFORMATION 
IN REGARD TO 


CAMPING SPOTS, THE LOCATION, 
ACCOMMODATIONS, ATTRACTIONS, 
ETC., OF MINERAL SPRING RESORTS 
AND COUNTRY HOMES AND FARMS 
WHERE SUMMER BOARDERS ARE 
TAKEN, WITH TERMS OF BOARD, 
$7.00 AND UPWARDS PER WEEK. 


To be had at Ticket Offices, 874 Market St., Ferry Building, foot of Market 
St., and Room 986 James Flood Building (General Offices) San Francisco. 
Inquiry by mail will bring an immediate response. 


W. S. PALMER, J. J. GEARY, 


General Manager Gen. Pass. & Frt. Agt. 
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INDUSTRIAL BOOKS 


SEAT WORK AND INDUSTRIAL OCCUPATIONS 
A Practical Course for Primary Grades. 
By MARY L. GILMAN and ELIZABETH B. WILLIAMS. Price, 50 cents. 


Includes paper-folding, drawing, cutting, poster-work, sand-table 
and clay work, things to make for special days, primitive industrial 
work, etc., with over 100 illustrations, colored posters, and halftones. 


EDUCATIONAL WOODWORKING FOR HOME AND SCHOOL 
By JOSEPH C. PARK. Price, $1.00. 
A manual for the workroom, prepared to meet the growing demand 
for a textbook that can be put into the hands of pupils, a companion for 


the workbench for both reference and suggestion—adapted to the needs 
of the three upper grades and the high school. 


ELEMENTS OF THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF COOKERY 
By MARY E. WILLIAMS and KATHERINE R. FISHER. Price, $1.00. 

The only book that combines the features of a working guide for the 
kitchen laboratory with those of a handbook for study and reference. It 
aims to supplement the work of the teacher and to aid in unifying the 


a classes and schools. It is used extensively where cookery is 
taught. 


Information and circulars supplied on request. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
571 Market Street San Francisco, Cal. 


W. MORGAN & CO. 


HEATING AND VENTILATING ENGINEERS 
673 Monadnock Building, San Francisco, California 


We Make A Specialty of 


Churches Schools Auditoriums 


and 


Other Public Buildings Req iring Thorough Ventilation 


Write or call on us for information 
regarding above, or for 


Sanitary Ventilated School Closets and Uninals 


OUR MOTTO 
PURE AIR AND PLENTY OF IT 
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THROUGH 


TROPIC CLIMES 


Atlantic Steamship Lines 


New Orleans-New York Service 


In connection with the Sunset 
Route between San Francisco, 
Los Angeles and New Orleans. 


Largest American coastwise 
steamers—elaborately furnished 
staterooms—electric lighted 
throughout. Perfect dining ser- 
vice. First cabin, $35.00; round 
trip $60.00. Second cabin $27.50. 
Includes berth and meals en 
route. 


SEE AGENTS 


Southern Pacific 
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The Eleanor Smith 
Music Course 


By ELEANOR SMITH 


Head of the Department of Music, School of Education, 
University of Chicago, Director of Hull House Music School 


First Book, $0.25 Third Book, $0.40 
Second Book, .30 FourthBook, .50 


HIS series covers the work of the primary and grammer 
grades. It contains nearly a thousand songs of exceptional 
charm and interest, which are distinguished by their thor- 

oughly artistic quality and cosmopolitan character. The folk songs 
of many nations, selections from the works of the most celebrated 
masters, numerous contributions from many eminent American 
composers, now presented for the first time, are included. 


It is graded in sympathy with the best pedagogical ideas— 
according to which every song becomes a study, and every study 
becomes a song. Technical points are worked out by means of 
real music, instead of manufactured excercises; complete melodies, 
instead of musical particles. Each technical point is illustrated by 
a wealth of song material. A great effort has been made to reduce 
to the minimum the number of songs having a very low alto. 


The course as a whole meets the demands of modern educa- 
tion. Modern life and modern thought require the richest and best 
of the past, combined with the richest and best of the present, so 
organized and arranged as to satisfy existing conditions in the 
school and home. The series is world-wide in its sources, universal 
in its adaptation, and modern in the broadest and truest sense of 
the word. 


American Book Company 
565 Market Street, San Francisco 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
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OUR MANUAL TRAINING BENCHES. 
ARE ACKNOWLEDGED LEADERS 


If strong, unsolicited letters of commendation and satisfaction are any criterion 
by which to judge a product (and they certainly are), then we have every reason to 
proclaim our Manual Training Benches and Drawing Tables as unexcelled. 

Our benches and tables are favor- | 
ably known, and endorsed by 
leading Manual Training educa. 
tors allover the country as being 
of the highest type, both in de- 
sign, and strength and thorough- 
ness of construction. Some of 
them have been designed by 
such manual training leaders as 
Miss E. E. Langley of Chicago, 7 
Our catalog describes our entire 
line in an interesting manner, | 
gives particulars as to kinds % 
sizes, etc. Free upon request. 

We are also builders of tool cab- | 
inets, drawing tables and domes 4 
tic science equipment. 4 


GRAND RAPIDS HAND SCREW CO. 
990 JEFFERSON AVENUE, GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


PASTELLO 


The beautiful colored drawings made by the pupils of the 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
OF SAN FRANCISCO 


Are done with 


PASTELLO-—No. 1042 


MADE BY 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON CO. 
SANDUSKY, OHIO. 
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Books on the Manual Arrts 


WE PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING: 


/* Essentials of Woodworking. By Ira S. Griffith; illustrated by Edwin 

p V. Lawrence. Price, $1.25. A text book on woodworking tools, 
materials and processes to supplement the instruction given by the 
teacher. Very fully illustrated. 


e. Beginning Woodwork. At home and at school. By Clinton S. Van 
fi Deusen; illustrated by Edwin V. Lawrence. Price, $1.00. A full 
and clear description in detail of the fundamental processes of 
elementary benchwork in wood. This description is given through 


directions for making a few simple, useful articles suitable either 
for school or home problems.: 


» Problems in Woodworking. By M. W. Murray. Price, 75 cents. A 


convenient collection of good problems ready to place in the hands 
of the pupils, 


Problems in Furniture Making. By Fred D. Crawshaw. Price, $1.00. 
Thirty-two plates of working drawings of simple, artistic furniture, 
with notes on construction, finish and design. 


Problems in Mechanical Drawing. By Charles A..Bennett, with draw- 
ings made by Fred D. Crawshaw. Price, $1.00. The purpose of 
this book is to furnish teachers of classes beginning mechanical 


drawing with a large number of simple, practical problems in con- 
venient form for immediate use. 


The Wash Method of Handling Water Color.. By Frank Forrest Fred- 
erick. Price, 50 cents. A brief, clear, comprehensive text printed 
in sepia and illustrated with wash drawings and a water-color 
painting by the author. 


Classroom Practice in Design. By James Parton Haney. Price, 50 
cents. A concise, up-to-date, richly illustrated brochure on the 
teaching of applied design. 


Clay Work. By Katherine M. Lester. This book covers the whole 
range of clay work for the elementary school—technique of clay 
modeling, study of plant form, humian figure, story illustration, 
simple architectiiral ornament, the making of tiles and elementary 
pottery. 


Manual Training Magazine. Edited by Charles A. Bonnett, published 
bi-monthly. Price, $1.50 a year. 


In addition to the above,-we keep in stock the best books on Manual 
Arts issued by other publishers. 


SEND FOR OUR “APPROVED LIST” 
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